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Harbour Construction. 


EMQINOTHER volume 
mi has been added 
to the list of 
Messrs. Long- 
mans’ Civil Engi- 
neering Series,* 
the subject being 
“Harbour Con- 
struction.” As the 
design of this 
class of works 
of wind velocities 
waves, tides, and ocean 
currents, the preliminary chapters are 
devoted to these phenomena. The difficulties 
met with in the measurement of wind pres- 
sure arise chiefly from its variable nature, the 
sudden gusts bringing into the indications 
the momentum of the movable parts of the 
mechanisms employed, which tends to con- 
siderably increase the apparent pressures. 
The author does not refer to the investi- 
gations of the “Wind Committee,”+ who 
recommend, as the result of their inquiries, 
that the maximum wind pressure in bridge 
designs should be taken as 56 Ibs. on the 
square foot, corresponding to a velocity of 
seventy-five miles per hour; but in exposed 
positions, on the coasts, this pressure is, 
no doubt, occasionally exceeded over limited 
areas. The consideration of the wind 
naturally leads to that of ocean currents, 
which owe their persistency mainly to the 
winds and to the increased heating of and 
evaporation from the waters of the oceans as 
the equator is approached. 
“The question of waves is one which 
cannot be investigated fully without the 
help of the higher mathematics, but there 
is one. case in which the formula for 
the velocity of propagation is very simple 
—that is, when the length between the 
waves is great in comparison with the 
depth of water, in which case the velocity is 
the same as that for a body falling freely 
from a height equal to one-half the depth of 
the water. There are two cases of wave 
Motion which concern sea-works—the one 
where the motion is purely oscillatory, 
When each particle of water moves in 
& closed curve ; and the other, a wave 
*“ Principles and Practice of Harbour Construction.” 
By William Shield, M.Inst.C.E. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co, 1895. 


a Report of the Wind Committee.” 
Pottiswoode. 1881, 


demands a knowledge 
and pressures, 
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of translation, when the mass of water 
in the wave itself moves forward in a body. 
The former are converted into the latter in 
shallow water, and these give rise to many 
of the difficulties in constructing and main- 
taining marine works, The height of waves 
is a subject on which very exaggerated 
notions usually exist, chiefly owing to the 
poetical fancy of waves running “ mountains 
high”; but, as a matter of fact, 45 ft. or 50 ft. 
is the maximum height of which there is 
confirmatory evidence, and this only occurs 
in very exceptional cases. On the other 
hand, the pressure exerted by waves of 
translation on a fixed vertical surface 
is so great as to be almost impos- 
sible to realise without seeing its effects. 
When blocks of stone or concrete weighing 
20 tons are lifted 12 ft. in height over a 
breakwater and are deposited on the other 
side, as has happened, for instance, at the 
Ymuiden breakwater, at the entrance to the 
North Sea Canal, the mind is prepared to 
believe that pressures of 3 tons per square foot 
have been recorded. The subject of waves of 
translation naturally leads to the considera- 
tion of the tidal wave, of which the author 
gives a popular and readable account. The 
consideration of this subject is shorn of its 
chief difficulty immediately one grasps the 
reason why the sun or moon produce tides 
on both sides of the earth concurrently, z.¢., 
owing to the intensity of its attraction on the 
water, on the near side, being greater than its 
intensity on the remainder of the earth as a 
whole, whilst the latter is greater than its 
intensity on the water on the far side ; con- 
sequently, on the near side, the water is 
drawn from the earth, and on the far side, 
the earth is drawn from the water. 

The most suitable position for a harbour 
depends chiefly upon the purpose for which 
it is required; for a harbour of refuge, it 
must be so situated that vessels may obtain 
shelter under any condition of wind and 
weather, and should naturally be on a 
much-frequented part of the coast, easy 
of access, convenient for ingress and egress, 
and with a bottom affording a good hold- 
ing ground, such as clay, or silty sand. 
Facilities for obtaining, in the first instance, 
the materials required for building, and 
afterwards ordinary supplies, are also 
essential. When the object is to protect, 
or render accessible, the entrance to a port, 
there is, of course, less choice as to its 
position; but, in all cases, to enable the 





most suitable sites for the breakwaters and 
entrance to be fixed upon, a detailed survey 
and soundings are required, with observa- 
tions of the tides, currents, heights an® 
directions of waves, littoral drifts, prevail- 
ing winds, and fetch. The contours of 
the sea-bed, near the coast, affect the 
direction of the waves, consequently 
waves of different heights may approach 
at varying angles. The current along 
a coast is generally increased in velocity at 
the extremity of breakwaters built out from 
the shore ; and it is sometimes an advantage 
to extend the weather pier seawards to afford 
shelter to entering vessels, and to let the 
detritus in suspension get away to leeward 
before encountering the cross-current. The 
heaviest waves are not always in the direc- 
tion of the greatest fetch nor of the prevailing 
winds; a promontory, with the wind in a 
suitable quarter, may cause waves to wheel 
round it, which would be more destructive. 
The entrance to a harbour should be so 
situated that vessels may enter it with ease 
during the worst gales, z.¢., nearly facing 
the direction of the heaviest seas, and the 
shape of the harbour so arranged that the 
waves entering at such times shall be 
rapidly dissipated, owing to the ample area 
enclosed. The entrance is occasionally pro- 
tected by an outside breakwater, some 
distance seawards, or, if very still water is 
required, sometimes an inner harbour is 
formed. 

In the case of an estuary harbour care 
must be taken not to contract the entrance 
sufficiently to prevent the flood-tide getting 
up freely, or the volume of the ebb-tide 
would be reduced, and the scour, which is 
necessary to keep open the channel to the 
entrance, would be’diminished. The width 
must also be great enough to keep the 
velocity of the ebb current small enough to 
avoid any difficulty of ingress at such times. 

Breakwaters are generally built with a 
vertical face, if constructed with suitable 
material ; for then, the upper blocks being 
directly over the lower ones, their weight 
has more power to keep the latter in posi- 
tion; and, moreover, the force of the waves 
is dissipated without the water from the 
breaking wave rising so high, as in the case 
of a curved structure. In such acase, if the 
foundation is on rock, the portion below low 
water of a neap tide is frequently built of 
concrete mass-work, deposited inside tem- 
porary frames fixed by divers, or it is built 
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up of large blocks of concrete, put together 
and allowed to set on shore, or of green 
The weight of these 
blocks and bags of concrete often exceeds a 
Above that, level concrete 
blocks bedded with Portland cement mortar 
are often employed, with a capping of con- 
called 
“Titans” or “Goliaths,” are used to place 
these‘blocks or bags in position, and they are 
always set as headers, in order to present as 


concrete in bags. 


hundred tons. 


crete mass-work. Large cranes, 


small an area as possible to the waves. 


Concrete mass-work is generally deposited 


from a skip with a hinged flap bottom, 
which is opened when the skip has been 
lowered so near to the concrete already 
deposited as just to allow the flap ;room 
to swing. Sometimes bags are used in- 
stead of skips, lowered mouth downwards, 
right on to the concrete, before the mouth 
is opened, so that the amount of cement 
thus lost is reduced to a minimum. If 
the foundation is not solid rock, blocks 
set at an angle to the vertical adjust 
themselves more easily as the founda- 
tions settle. In such cases, unless the 
water is very deep, the sea bottom on the 
exposed side will require protecting from 
the downward force exerted by the impact 
of the waves upon the breakwater, by means 
of wave-breakers, consisting of large blocks 
of concrete or stone extended seawards with 
gradually diminishing blocks, until a depth 
of water is reached at which the waves do 
not affect the bottom. 

In case the lower part of the breakwater 
is made of tipped rubble, its direction should 
be such that the heaviest seas break square 
to it, to prevent the rubble travelling along 
it. The slope the latter naturally takes, 
under the action of the sea, is entirely altered | 
immediately the superstructure is built on 
the top, owing to the wave action just referred 
to, and similar means of protection must be 
resorted to. Rubble mounds composed of 
stones half aton and upwards in weight will 
not be disturbed by heavy seas at depths 
of 12 ft. to 15 ft. below low water spring 
tides, whereas with a superstructure such 
rubble is often disturbed at depths of 20 ft. 
to 30ft. The height to which such rubble 
mounds are carried is a matter of consider- 
able moment ; as waves break in a depth of 
water not less than their height, the shoaling 
of the water, produced by the slope of the 
rubble, causes the impinging waves to 
break, and if the mound is left at sucha 
level that waves would break near the top, 
their full force would be hurled against the 
superstructure. The mound and its wave- 
breakers should therefore be carried up to 
high water level, so that the force of the 
waves will expend itself before it reaches 
the vertical wall; or else left well below low- 
water level. The author discusses at length 
the kinds of materials suitable for harbour 
work, 

The chief requirements for the varieties 
of timber it is best to adopt under varying 
conditions are, capability of withstanding 
the action of the zeredo and other wood 
borers, and suitability for driving as 
piles. Baltic pine, if creosoted after being 
finally shaped, is often capable of resisting 
these destroyers, but greenheart holds the 
best reputation in this respect, although its 
immunity from attack appears to depend to 
a great extent on the presence of other 

_timber more congenial to their tastes. 


split in driving, but, if the system of placing 
the piles by means of a small jet of water, 
issuing at high pressure, at the lower end of 
the pile, be adopted, the mere weight of the 
monkey, without even sharpening the pile, 
is sufficient to sink it into sand, and when 
the jet ceases the pile is held as firmly as 
when driven. 

Suitable stone is that having a high 
specific gravity and no tendency to crumble 
away when alternately wet and dry, Some 
granites, syenites, and quartzites possess 
these properties in a notable degree. The 
author discusses at length the methods 
adopted for quarrying such stone in the large 
quantities required for this class of work. 
He also considers the various strengths of 
concrete required according to the several 
systems of deposition, but it would appear 
unnecessary, in a work of this class, to enter 
into, as the author does, the method of 
manufacture of Portland cement—a material 
common to all kinds of engineering building. 
Altogether, the book is one which may be 
perused with interest by the general reader 
and with profit by the student. 
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EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
i] BRIEF notice of the excavations 
4| of the British school at the con- 
jectural site of ‘‘ Kynosarges ” has 
already appeared in the Zimes. 
We are in a position to offer our readers 
some further details of discoveries which 
may, we hope, turn out to be topographi- 
cally important. The director is in search 
of the “Gymnasium” which formed part of 
the sanctuary of Herakles at Kynosarges, 
Pausanias, it will be remembered, makes 
brief mention of the sanctuary (I. I9. 3), 
which he visited immediately after the dis- 
trict of the “Gardens,” and on his way to the 
Lykeion. As neither of these sites are at 
present fixed, the discovery of theGymnasium 
might lead to further identification. From 
other authors we learn that the Gymnasium 
was set apart for young men of illegitimate 
(z.e., at Athens half foreign) birth; it was 
also used as a philosophic school, and here 
the Cynic, Antisthenes, taught. It must have 
been a precinct of considerable size, as the 
Athenians, after leaving Marathon, encamped 
within it. Theroad that approached it was, 
like that of the Academy, a street of tombs, 
and there stood the great monument to 
Isocrates, surmounted byasiren. The exca- 
vators have now cleared out the platform on 
which (not far from the Stadium) they hoped 
to find the gymnasium, They have come on 
upwards of eighty tombs, and in the central 
portion there is a network of ancient walls. 
Of these the uppermost structure belongs to 
a very late period, and includes a series of 
rooms with stucco walls and tiled floors and 
a large oven, or kiln, Below this structure 
the ground plan of a large building is trace- 
able; it encloses a space of about Ioo ft. 
Square with apparently remains of a road- 
way and water-pipes outside it. Of these 
water-pipes one is probably of a date before 
the third century B.C., as it is interrupted 
by a grave of that period. The tombs found 
within this building have invariably remains 
belonging to the Geometric period (z.e. before 
700 B.C.), or later than the third century 
B.C. This suits the proposed identification 
with the gymnasium; but, unfortunately, no 








—_=>= 
Ot isolated finds in and about the tombs 
the most important are three fragment. 
of a very fine stele of the early fourth 
century B.C., and a_ large series of 
fragments of an early Attic amphora ; thes. 
last fragments were found built into , 
Byzantine wall. Mr. Smith conjectures 
that the walls of the uppermost stratum 
formed part of a Byzantine monastery, ang 
a portion of the monastery seal, in itself ap 
interesting object, has been discovered, 4 
little to the left of the plateau an important 
water-conduit has come to light ; it seems to 
have formed part of the great water system 
of Hadrian. Mr. Clarke, the architect oj 
the school, is engaged in drawing up a plan 
of the whole site. The energetic directo; 
himself, ably seconded by Mr. Carr 
Bosanquet, a student of the school, is doing 
his best to be in two places at once; he 
alternates between ‘‘ Kynosarges” and the 
island of Melos. Of the excavations there 
we hope to give some account in another 
issue, 
—++->+—__— 

NOTES. 
Ir is satisfactory to note that 
the Water Board Bill has now 
passed through Committee ‘n 
the House of Lords. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the Government will press 
it through the House of Commons at once, 
To the inhabitants of London it is of vital 
consequence ; and it is quite equal in impor- 
tance to a measure like the Agricultural 
Ratings Bill, which will only benefit a limited 
number of persons who happen to be 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. In the 
Committee in the Lords the Bill received a 
few small and unimportant amendments, 
and was reported to the House without any 
alteration in its principle. An attempt was 
made—without avail—to increase the repre- 
sentation of the City, and Lord James, of 
Hereford, stated that .he had been asked to 
enlarge the representation of the county of 
Surrey. In the House of Commons it is 
much to be hoped that an amendment will 
be carried to prevent the Conservators of the 
Thames and the Lea being represented a 
all, as then there will be room for another 
representative from the City and from 
Surrey. As we have previously pointed out, 
there is no reason at all for there being 
representatives of the Thames and Lea on 
the Water Board, and we regret that the 
necessary amendment was not made in the 
House of Lords excluding them from the 
proposed new body. 


The Water 
Board Bill. 





The Dispute in THERE seems reason to hope 
the Building that the dispute between the 
Trades. London builders and the Trades 
may be amicably settled, and that the further 
extension of the strike may be averted. 
There has been a misunderstanding (or mis- 
representation) in some quarters as to the 
real point at issue. It is not a question of a 
slight rise in wages ; that the employers are 
apparently quite ready to concede; it is the 
question of the right of the Trade Unions to 
demand the dismissal of non-union work- 
men, a procedure which is at absolute 
variance with the rights both of employers 
and employed, and cannot possibly be sus- 
tained in the long run; the force of public 
opinion must be against it. The Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society have agreed to a rule to 
the effect that— 








Greenheart, however, has a tendency to 


decisive inscription has yet come to light. 


“If application be made to any employer by the 
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“mittee (of the Society] to discharge any work- 
Co on the ground that such workman is obnoxious, 
spd the employer refuses to accede, no strike shall 

sanctioned, but the question shall be referred to 
N“jeaxion of the Board of Conciliation. Provided 
sivays that no such application shall be made in 
uence of such workman belonging to or not 
pelonging to any Trade Society.” 

That is a reasonable settlement of the 
yestion, Which applies in both directions, 
od has in substance been agreed to also by 
te Plumbers’ and Smiths’ representatives. 
The Association of Master-Builders are now 
jmiting the reply, on this point, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
joiners, which may be known this week. 
jis to be hoped that they will see that it 
isin their own best interests not to refuse 


g reasonable a proposal, 





THE fatal accident at the Paris 
atte Paris Opera House on Wednesday 
Qpea House; nisht, when apparently some 
weigits gave way and crashed through an 
upper tier, should call for an early investiga- 
tion into the state of the building and its 
fitings generally. We were only last week 
informed that both in structural and decora- 
tive repair there was much to complain of in 
the Paris Opera House, and although par- 
ticulars of this accident are not yet to hand, 
tseems to bear out the information re- 
wived. As far as the various fittings are 
concerned, those at the “ back of the house” 
ind those connected with the ,“‘central lustre” 
thould be looked to, and speaking of this 
lustre it would perhaps be well to add that 
the approach to its gear should be more 
guarded. We have every reason to believe 
hat there was an attempt made during the 
tme of the last bomb outrages to cut down 
the lustre during a performance, which, how- 
eer, fortunately failed. The accident was 
ematkable, among theatre accidents, for the 
dbsence of panic and the rapid attendance 
f the fire brigade. 


The Accident 





AFTER considerable discussion, 
the preamble of the Sheffield 
Corporation Water Bill has 
ten declared to be proved by the Com- 
aittee of the House of Commons, It will 
teremembered that Barnsley sought power 
utilise the watershed of the Little Don 
iver, whilst Sheffield claimed the watershed 
i properly belonging to the population in 
ie valley of the Don, and entered into 
feement with Rotherham and Doncaster 
0 supply those boroughs with water. The 
ieffield Corporation also offered Barnsley 
te and a half million gallons per day if 
le latter Corporation would leave the 
ustruction of the necessary works in 
tefield hands. In consequence of the 
‘gotiations between the Committees of the 
0 Corporations, terms have now been 
ranged whereby Barnsley obtains the 
ight to construct a reservoir (Midhope) in 
e Little Don Valley of a similar size to 
“ir originally projected one, and relief of 
. obligation as between the two Corpora- 
“ns of giving compensation water from the 
“lope reservoir as soon as tlie Langsett 
“weir has been constructed by Shef- 
“d. A compensation reservoir is also 
‘be constructed by the latter Corporation. 
“er dealing with the whole of the compen- 
"easy and giving Barnsley, Rotherham, and 
mcaster their respective shares, Sheffield 
ll in future command a supply of about 


Sheffield 
Water Supply. 





173 millions of gallons per day, calculated 
upon the results of dry years, Assuming the 
population of the city in the year 1930 to 
amount to 683,000, that will give a supply of 
twenty-eight gallons per head per day. It 
seems to us that the Corporation has not 
looked far enough ahead; neither is the 
capitation supply sufficient on the estimate, 
in view of the increasing demands of sanitary 
science. 





On Monday morning North- 
umberland - avenue presented 
a curious appearance, Thick 
smoke in vertical columns came out of five 
or six ventilating holes in the subway, and 
there was a strong smell of burning bitumen. 
The fire brigade were quickly summoned, 
and, after the electric current had been 
turned off at the various supply-stations, the 
fire was soon got under by pumping water 
down the manholes. It was found that one 
of the mains of the Metropolitan Company 
had fused and set fire to the casing round 
it. The main was drawn inside a Callender- 
Webber casing made of bitumen mixed 
with sand and wood fibre. It is stated that 
the fire was caused by the main being ot 
insufficient capacity for the current. If this 
be true, then a fault must have been deve- 
loping in the main since the heavy load of 
the preceding night. The fire proves that it 
is desirable to have incombustible casings 
for electric light mains in subways. 


An Electrical 
Main on Fire. 





Many daily papers took ad- 
vantage of this accident: to 
point out the dangers of elec- 
tricity. The Dazly News, for example, 
pointed out that if there had been a leakage 
of gas in this well-ventilated subway there 
might have been an alarming explosion, 
Even the Pall Mall Gazette, which is 
generally very well informed in electrical 
matters, works up a sensational account, 
making out that the arrival of an electrician 
saved the lives of several firemen :— 

‘*Tt was well he arrived before the firemen began 
to play, for you might just as well touch a free 
electric main with a copper rod as with so perfect a 
conductor as a continuous stream of water, and 
every fireman having hold of the hose that was 
playing on the fused cable would probably have 
received a sufficient discharge of electricity to have 
dropped dead in his tracks,” : 
lf there had been any single copper main 
carrying a current at extra high pressure 
(above 3,000 volts) we might have passed 
over this, but as the greatest pressure was 
1,000 volts it would have been quite safe for 
the firemen. Water is a bad conductor; 
about forty-four million times worse than 
copper. We put a wire at 200 volts above 
earth, about 18 in. below a tap in a thick jet 
of water ; touching the jet about a quarter of 
an inch from the wire with one hand and 
the water-pipe with the other hand, we 
managed to get a feeble shock, but nothing 
more. This shows that the supposed danger 
was imaginary. 


Supposed 
Dangers of 
Electricity. 





a THE “ James Forrest” lecture 
ysical - . 
Experiment in Which is annually given at the 
Engineering. Institute of Civil Engineers 
was this year delivered by Dr. Alexander 
B. W. Kennedy, who chose for his sub- 
ject “Physical Experiment in relation to 
Engineering.” Although the lecturer com- 
menced by complaining of the difficulties 
his subject presented, it soon became 
apparent that probably no one was so well 





qualified to deal with the problems which 
occurred as he was, since his long experi- 
ence with experimental work enabled him 
to speak as an authority upon the various 
matters alluded to, The science of engineer- 
ing depends upon the application of data 
found experimentally. Consequently every- 
one should be conversant with the result of 
at least the most important experiments 
relating more particularly to his own branch 
of the profession, In practice, however, the 
essential thing is to know what licence can 
safely be taken with the mass of figures 
which physicists have taken so much trouble 
to ascertain for us, and it is this knowledge 
which has made all our greatest engineers. 





FRom the monthly report for 
Water Supply April of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Cornwall County 
Council, it appears that steps are being 
taken to improve the water supply to places 
some of which have probably long been very 
ill supplied in that respect, for in matters of 
sanitation there is reason to think that 
Cornwall has been up till recently one of 
the most backward counties in the kingdom 
in regard to sanitary progress. Under the 
active management of the County Council 
Committee, presided over by Mr. Trevail, 
reform seems to have set in. In their 
present report we learn that the St. Austell 
Urban Council have brought an excellent 
supply of water to that town, and that the 
Rural District Council are taking steps to do 
the same for Fowey. On the other hand it 
is noted in the report that Wadebridge and 
Padstow are without a proper water supply, 
and that as the latter town at present 
depends on shallow wells its supply is 
always open to suspicion in regard to pollu- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the local 
authorities concerned with the sanitary con- 
dition of these places will act on the warning 
received with as little delay as possible. 





THE Piccadilly mansion of the 
late Sir Julian Goldsmid, M.P., 
with its extensive art collections 
(including some old musical instruments), 
will be offered for sale in the course of next 
month. The house was built 1850-1 for the 
then Marquess of Hertford, the materials 
being used of its predecessor on that site— 
the old Pulteney Hotel, which had been 
erected for the Earl of Barrymore, who died 
before its completion. The original facade 
was designed, it seems, by Novosielski, ithe 
re-building from the ground floor, and the 
porch, were done by Sir Robert Smirke. The 
Emperor of Russia stayed at the Pulteney 
Hotel during the visit to England in 1814 ot 
the allied Sovereigns. The site had been that 
of Carter’s statuary works, which stood next, 
west of the workshops of John Van Nost, 
maker of leaden figures, who came to 
England with William III. described in 
Baldwin’s “ New Complete Guide for 1754-5’ 
as being “near to the Queen’s Mead House 
in Hyde Park-road.” 


A Piccadilly 
Mansion. 





WITH regard to the proposed 
Donhead Hall, sale of Donhead Hall, near 

Shaftesbury, we notice that 
the auctioneers’ advertisement states it “was 
built by Sir Godfrey Kneller, about 200 
years ago.” Formerly known as Belknap, it 
belonged to the Weekes family. In Sir R- 
C. Hoare’s “ Wiltshire” (vol. iv., 1829, fo.), 
we read that Mary, daughter and heir of 
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Luke Weekes, brought Belknap in marriage | 


to Godfrey Kneller, Esquire, and that he 
built the house during the life-time of Mary, 
his first wife, who died in 1743, aged 38 
years. Godfrey Kneller was son of a natural 
daughter, Agnes, of Sir Godfrey Kneller, by 
whose will he inherited a large property 
and assumed the name and arms of Kneller. 





PossiBLy few architects are 
aware of the existence, in the 
Art Library at South Ken- 
sington Museum, of a work by Johann David 
Steingruber, entitled ‘ Architectonisches 
Alphabeth,” which was published at Schwa- 
bach in 1773. Its title might lead one to 
expect a glossary of architectural terms ; but 
this is not the case at all. There are about 
thirty plates, of fairly large size, represent- 
ing p'ans of palaces in the shapes of the 
letters of the alphabet and of monograms 
of Royal personages. Immediately above 
each plan is the elevation of the design. 
They are very ugly, heavy facades, and 
variation in treatment is conspicuous only by 
its absence. The planning within a given 
shape is forced and unnatural, but some of 
the letter plans are decidedly ingenious, 
more especially the O and the Z. 


Fanciful 
Planning. 





THE “Société des Aquafortistes 
Francais” has organised at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts a very 
interesting exhibition of modern etchings, 
which is to remain open till the end of this 
month. It includes about 800 etchings, 
and illustrates for the first time the stages 
through which the process has slowly passed 
since the beginning of this century, and the 
difficulties experienced by the early etchers 
of the modern period, and by which even 
the genius of Ingres was seriously hampered. 
In the retrospective portion of the exhibition 
are to be seen examples of the work of 
Tony Johannot, Celestin Mauteuil, and Paul 
Huet, the curious experiments of Delacroix, 
a unique plate by Henrique] Dupont, proofs 
of plates by the painters of the so-called 
Barbizon school — Corot, Daubigny, and 
Millet — and lastly of Charles Jacques. 
There are to be seen also the: remark- 
able etchings of old Paris by Méryon, 
animal subjects by Lancon, monkish subjects 
by Gustave Doré, and some very finely exe- 
cuted plates by Meissonier. '‘Among con- 
temporary artists represented Bracquemond 
is one of the most powerful, but he only 
exhibits reproductions of paintings by other 
artists, and is reserving his original work for 
an international etcher’s exhibition which he 
intends to organise. After his, the finest 
works are those of M.M, Courtry, Lalauze, 
Lefort, Tissot, Detaille, Boilvin, Le Couteux, 
Gautier, Brunet, Desboutins, Toussaint, and 
others, and the splendid reproductions made 
by M. Laguillermie from pictures in the 
Windsor Castle collection. The catalogue, 
which is presented gratuitously, is prefaced 
by an interesting essay on the subject by M. 
Henri Béraldi, himself an etcher of great 
talent. 


Exhibition of 
French Etchings. 





Mrs. ERNEST HART has an 
exhibition of Irish linens and 
Irish needlework at her shop 
in Wigmore-street, which, though not nearly 
so large as other exhibitions we have seen 
there, has some interesting things for house 
decoration, The stencil designs, mostly 
Japanese, on coloured linens are very effec- 


Irish Decorative 
Textile Work. 


tive for portiéres, and so are some of the 
block-printed flannels, which have bold 
designs of blue and red on light-coloured 
ground.. There are a few good Celtic 
designs worked by hand on linen, and there 
are also several effective counterpanes or 
curtains in darned work, We cannot agree 
with Mrs. Hart in thinking that the linens, 
however cleverly they may be woven, are 
good for dados and wall hangings. In 
London certainly, if not in other places, the 
less unnecessary hangings there are about 
the house the better. The linens in them- 
selves are clean things, but the space between 
the stuff dado and the wall would become 
the happy resting-place for the ever-present 
germ. We admired some of the drawn linen 
work, and there are several very beautiful 
pieces of Irish crochet, which is a lace that 


' fashion would do well to popularise. 





THE attempted sale of this 
Lord Leighton’s hoyse by auction resulted in a 

failure, the property being 
bought in at 12,0007, We presume this was 
for the house itself, not including the 
separate collections in it; but as the result 
seems to show that its market value has 
been over-estimated, perhaps it may still be 
possible to secure the house and its contents 
for the nation for a less sum than the 
35,000/. originally talked of. 


—_ 
oe 


NOTES AT THE PARIS SALONS: 
THE ‘*NEW SALON,” 


Ir will probably be the general opinion of 
English artists and art-critics who visit Paris this 
year that the two great annual exhibitions do not 
present a very high average of excellence or 
interest ; and as far as we can ascertain this seems 
to be the opinion in Paris also. It is felt, as a 
French critic expressed it to us, that there is a 
kind of re-action going on now from the stimulus 
given to artistic production in Paris at the time of 
the 1889 Exhibition, and which had its effect for a 
year or two afterwards ; at present there is a lull, 
the exception:1 excitement has abated, and pro- 
bably we must wait for the year of the 1900 
Exhibition (if that event really comes off, which 
is actually questioned in some quarters) to see a 
revival of something like the same energy and 
vitalityin art which was so impressive in 1889. The 
shortcoming is most perceptible at the “Sold” or 
Champs Elysées Salon, where the proportion of 
really interesting works, in comparison with the 
enormous number that are hung, is indeed 
smaller than we remember to have seen it for a 
good many years back. 

The Champ de Mars Salon possesses what is 
unquestionably the great painting or series of 
paintings of the year, the five large decorative 
paintings by M. Puvis de Chavannes which are 
the latest things produced for that fortunate 
Public Library at Boston (U.S.A.), which ought 
to be, when completed, one of the most remark- 
able illustrations of the application of decorative 
painting to be found in the modern world. The 
paintings, which are on a great scale, fill five 
large upright rectangular panels, and represent re- 
spectively ‘* Virgil (Pastoral Poetry),” ‘* A°schylus 
and the Oceanides (Dramatic Poetry),” ‘* Homer 
crowned by the Iliad and the Odyssey,” ‘‘ His- 
tory calling up the Past,” and ‘‘ Astronomy 
(The Chaldzean Shepberds observing the move- 
ments of the Planets).” They are all painted in 
those low and cool tones from which this artist 
never departs, and which we have learned to 
associate with his name and his class of subject ; 
and while one may sometimes feel that, as a 
question of decorative effect, a little more 
decided colour might. be desired, it cannot 
be denied that this low and conventional scale 
of colour, which removes the paintings en- 
tirely from the region of reality, is precisely the 
best suited for these idealised designs, in which 
each figure represents not so much a man or a 
woman as a symbolised idea. Of the five, the 
three last-named are the finest (we give them in 
the order of the catalogue, which, with the 
usual carelessness of French hanging, is not the 
same as on the walls), The Iliad and the 











—=——. 
Odyssey are represented by two fyly. 
salboiodcne women of Greek pe on 
personalities the distinction between Fy 
poems, the warlike and the peacefy] Rauchg 
beautifully indicated ; these bring wreaiie's 
Homer, who stands in the midst of a picture to 
rocky iandscape. In the Astronomy subject e 
are carried back to the early ages of the mn 
two or three figures look up and one Points os 
to the others what has struck him in the ries 
ment of the planet, the primitive shepherd, 
hut occupies the left of the scene; the whok 
carries one back vividly in fancy to the time 
when everything in the phenomena of nature Was 
a mystery and a wonder to the simple ming of 
unscientific man. In “ History” we see th 
upper portion of an archaic Doric temple risip 
above the mounds which have gathered round ; 
in the lapse of time, while the female figure 
representing ‘* History” looks down into the 
cavern in which the temple has become sub. 
merged and beckons to evoke “The Past”, 
nude youth carrying a torch, who follows her, re. 
presents no doubt the light which is to be thrown 
upon the past. This is an example of a sym. 
bolical meaning rendered in an exceedip ly 
simple and at the same time pictorially effectiy: 
manner. The presence of such a series of bey. 
tiful and thoughtful paintings on the walls of , 
Library for public study cannot but have a 
effect on the mental education of those who make 
use of the building. Why do not our State 
and municipal authorities make an effort to pros 
mote the same kind of noble embellishment of 
the walls of public buildings? It mey be saij 
that we have no Puvis de Chavannes (for ye 
cannot consider Sir E. Burne-Jones to be his 
equal as an intellectual artist, though he is of 
course great as a colourist); but there is no chance 
for one if we had him, and perhaps one of the 
very reasons why France posseses such a great 
decorative painter is that there are such great 
opportunities given, for M. Puvis de Chavannes 
has made his reputation with great works os 
French wall-spaces long ago, and now America 
calls on him, while England looks on indifferently 
and “ cares for none of these things,” 

How fine is the quality of these works may be 
estimated the better by comparing them with some 
highly respectable church decorative paintings of 
about the same scale hung on the opposite wall of 
the Great Hall at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, but 
which appear hopelessly commonplace alter the 
Boston designs. The New Salon, however, 
possesses another great painting of a high order, 
and which indeed appears to excite much more 
attention among the visitors, viz., M. Dagnar 
Bouveret’s large religious painting ‘‘ La Cene.’ 
The Last Supper. This is not a decorative 
painting, bnt a picture in the usual sense of the 
word, In the treatment of the subject the artis 
steers half-way between the ancient conventional 
treatment of sacred personages and the modem 
realistic treatment represented by such artists as 
Van Uhde. His disciples are a collection of men cl 
vigorously characterised personality clad in ga 
ments which might be the everyday garb of 
working men, instead of in the sumptuous drapenes 
of the Renaissance apostles; yet the painting bas 
its supernatural element in the treatment of the 
figure of Christ, whose countenance and clothing 
follow pretty nearly the received and orthodox type 
in religious painting, and from whom the principal 
light in the picture radiates, as indicated by the 
shadows of ee objects on the table. There's 
little sense of trick about this which one wo 
rather have been without, but as a whole this A a 
noble and powerful work, and worthy :: “ 
artistic reputation of this very serious palit, 
who has not before, as far as we remem, 
treated a sacred subject in a painting on large 
scale. : ; 

For the rest, the New Salon contains a certaib 
number of works of real interest, but presen 
nothing very different from what we have 
accustomed to find there in former yeals. sil 
Aublet again introduces us to a bevy of beau ne 
nude ladies, of the type of modern life 7 
removed from realism by the subdued decors 
scale of colour and the conventional 9 
of the landscape, by the borders of a pe - 
this case in cold light, for the title is Le Sol 
and the result is rather chilly ; the warm i 
and sunshine suits M. Aublet bette 
Béraud has at last quitted his scenes of a 
modern life, having felt, let us hope, that 
carried too far an idea which had a pow’. 
effect for once, but would not bear bs am 
tion. He exhibits a head of Christ, mr 
in the more orthodox style of religious anit 
and of considerable beauty and pathos; en 
leading work, ‘* La Pouss¢e,” though it 1s 2 
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cevereaae 
vated in the catalogue (where it has no title but 
4 words just quoted), is obviously intended as a 
ind of translation of the catastrophe of ** Don 
juan » into modern life ; there is an interior of a 
sumptuous modern dining-room and a banquet 
attended by ladies and gentlemen in evening 
gress, Which is interrupted, not by a stone statue 
walking in, but by the eruption of a violent 
mob of the lowest order armed with knives and 
other weapons. Otherwise the analogy with the 
supper scene in Don Juan is complete ; the 
majority of the company are making a hasty 
retreat, While the host, with a richly-dressed 

oung woman clinging to him, holds out a 
champagne-glass to the mob with exactly the 
pravado of the Don in the operatic scene. The 
icture is admirably painted in all the details, 
ind the story told with great vigour and effect. 
The same painter’s three-quarter length, “‘ Léona” 
(the works of each artist are all grouped together 
st the New Salon—an arrangement with many 
advantages), in reality a portrait, has a great 
deal of face and character. M. Binet seems to 
have been aiming at some similar mingling of old 
and new ideas in his curious picture entitled 
“Marie-Madeleine,” the meaning of which we 
camot pretend to understand. M. Carolus 
Duran has a considerable number of portraits in 
his usual style, not quite so striking as some that 
he has produced, but marked by the same 
glendid talent and apparently inexhaustible 
utiety of colour effect derived from the materials 
ofmodern ladies’ costume. As a dramatic con- 
ast we may cite M. David-Nillet’s ‘* Aveu,” a 
declaration of love between two peasants of the 
roughest order, in an interior of the humblest 
lass; there is a considerable power both of style 
andof pathetic expression in this ; in sentiment it 
is of the simple and direct school of Millet, 
though difterent enough in execution. 

M. Gervex occupies the whole end wall of one 
of the galleries with his large ‘* decorative land- 
scape” for the Salle de Physique of the Sorbonne; 
anther questionable kind of work. Can land- 
wape be treated in a ‘‘ decorative” manner, 
it, kept comparatively flat and conventional, 
and still remain a landscape? This one is 
treated, no doubt, in a large and_ broad 
manner and with an absence of realistic de- 
il; but for all that it remains a landscape 
in perspective, and as such is out of keeping 
with the idea of a flat wall, partly cut into 
by a door and its framework. M. Puvis de 
Chavannes has once or twice produced what 
may be called a decorative suggestion of land- 
sape; but then these were treated in entirely 
ronventional and unreal colour, and were only 
backgrounds to the figures which formed the 
chief element in the design, and empha- 
sised the front plane of the picture. On 
the whole the experiment would lead one 
fo recommend that attempts at ‘* decora- 
tive landscape ” should be abandoned ; the thing 
is a contradiction in terms. Among the exhi- 
bitors of the New Salon who have made a 
special mark there, and have a special style 
of their own, M. La Touche keeps up fully 
the reputation he has already acquired for 
the production of a class of works which 
may be considered in some degree decorative, 
ance they are conventional in idea, composition, 
and colour ; they may be described as ideal scenes 
with figures in which the main object is to pro- 
duce brilliant and glowing effects of colour. Of 
those which he exhibits this year the finest is 
“La Vasque,” a composition bathed in glowing 
light and colour, in which the lofty vase or basin 
ofa fountain occupies the central portion of the 
picture, with the water welling over its edges into a 
pool below, in which swans and nymphs swim 
round the fountain : the result isa fine combination 
movement and colour. The same artist has also 
applied his peculiar gamut of colour to a fine 
Portrait group—father, mother, and infant, in 
which the mother is clad in a brilliant orange- 
Coloured costume and holds an infant clad in pure 
white on her knee ; the effect of the combination 
the striking, and is well set off by the rich 
iolia ceper and mingled colouring of the 

g¢ which forms the background.  Alto- 
one M. La Touche is an artist of great 
eed whose work grows upon one as it 
Oe Mdme. Lee-Robbins (an Ameri- 
: Ist turned French) makes a powerful but 
“4 ugly study of a ‘“* Femme Nue” at a window 
uel seen under peculiar conditions of light; an 
ot Fragen Picture which may be contrasted. 
ten Bouillon’s very fine and classic (in the 
daply i three-quarter length figure entitled 
an udite 3” an abstract treatment of the 
tealistin ich is refreshing after some of the 
le studies to be seen here and there. M. 


? 


Fourié’s ‘‘ Baigneuse,” a p/ein-azr study in light 
colour, is however a fine thing, and M. Ménard’s 
**Crépuscule,” nude figures in twilight by the 
margin of lake ; a purely poetical work of great 
refinement of feeling and colour. M. Picard 
exhibits strong originality of subject and colour- 
ing in his ‘‘ Conversation le soir au bord de la 
mer,” a work of very peculiar and powerful 
colour effect, in which a man, with his face in 
shadow, is conversing with a woman whose face 
is in a full glow of artificial light ; he exhibits 
one or two other works of a similar ofzf, and is 
certainly original if rather eccentric. M. Simon 
makes, like M. Gervex, a mistake as to the 
boundaries of proper decorative painting in his 
**La Peinture— Panneau decoratif,” which is 
simply a domestic interior in real life, an artist 
and his family, painted in a half-conventional 
fashion, and a very ugly composition. The first 
business of decorative painting is to be beautiful 
in line and composition. 

Among miscellaneous works which impress one 
by a certain special power of one kind or another 
are M. Cornillac’s powerful portrait of Mdlle. 
Jeanne Bourgauld in a crimson dress, playing a 
violin; M. Martens’ ‘‘ Dans les Dunes,” a bare 
landscape with a woman and goat in the fore- 
ground, which is a real picture in the true 
artistic sense; M. Montzaigle’s ‘* Entr’acte,” a 
satirical study of the figures standing about in 
the ‘stalls of a theatre between the acts; and M. 
Perret’s ‘* Noél des Vieux,” a pathetic painting of 
two aged people—a French version of ‘‘ John 
Anderson my Jo.” There are a good many 
very pleasing small landscapes, of a type more 
English than French, which find their most 
suitable place in the New Salon; in the old one 
they would be utterly crushed; and one large 
landscape of a higher order, M. Courtens’ 
‘* Matinée sous bois,” a noble painting of a scene 
in a great forest with the sunlight struggling 
through the heavy masses of foliage; and there 
is one first-rate though not large sea piece by Mr. 
Douglas Robinson, ‘‘ En pleine mer,” to whose 
name one would not be surprised to see attached 
the note ‘‘né a{Londres,” even if we did not 
know the fact ; no Frenchman ever painted sea 
like that. 

Sculpture is never the primary interest of the 
New Salon, though now and then there is a great 
work to be seen there; this year there are only 
two works that need be mentioned ; M. Injalbert’s 
monument to Moliére, intended for the town of 
Pézénas, and M. Marquet de Vasselot’s model of 
@ proposed monument to Balzac. The former is 
a big piece of sculpture of the robust order, repre- 
senting Moliére in the dress of his time, a woman 
(perhaps the celebrated ‘‘ housekeeper” who 
criticised his plays) as if in conversation with him 
on one side, a satyr seated at the other side—not 
a suitable symbol of Moliére’s wholesome and 
cleanly wit. M. de Vasselot has had the odd idea of 
representing Balzac as a Sphinx with a human 
head; the most interesting part of the work, 
which is yet in a very sketchy state, is in the two 
bas-relief panels in which the principal characters 
of the ‘*Comédie Humaine” are to be repre- 
sented; some of them are very recognisable, 
others not yet sufficiently made out; but the 
idea is anadmirable one. Ina gallery at the side 
of the Sculpture Court are exhibited a whole series 
of stained-glass windows for Orleans Cathedral, by 
M. Galland (in collaboration with M. Gibelin), 
placed in the partition separating the Sculpture 
Court from the one of the grand floor corridors, 
so that they can be seen from the corridor, which 
is lighted only through them. As to the windows 
themselves, they are very able compositions 
crowded with figures, though we cannot care 
much for their colour effect, which is crude and 
the texture of the glass smooth and wanting in 
depth and richness of surface; but the point 
is that stained glass is recognised and exhibited 
in its proper form, as a special branch of art, as 
the Royal Academy ought to arrange to exhibit 
it, instead of hanging small water-colour drawings 
of stained glass, which are utterly futile as a means 
of judging of the design. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
BARODA PALACE, 

THE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Institute 
took place on Monday last, at 9, Conduit-street, 
Mr. Alexander Graham (Vice-President) in the 
chair. 

The Chairman announced that a number of 
gentlemen were candidates for the Fellowship of 
the Institute, and, in accordance with custom, 
the names would have appeared on the walls that 








evening as admitted to the candidature. The 
Council, however, were of opinion that, as a 
Special Committee had been appointed to con- 
Sider the whole question relating to the candi- 
dature and election of Fellows, it was desirable 
to defer the names approved by the Council until 
the Committee had made their report. The 
Council had every reason to believe that the 
report would be ready before the business 
meeting to be held on June 8. 

Mr. R. F. Chisholm (Fellow) then read a 
paper entitled ‘* Baroda Palace: The Town 
Residence of H.H. Sir Syaji Rao, G.C.S.L., 
Maharajah Sahib Gaekwar,” of which the 
following is a summary :— 

In his opening remarks the author. observed 
that, as probably the most costly structure erected 
by a private individual during the present cen- 
tury, a description of Baroda Palace might fitly 
find a place in the annals of the Institute. The 
building was designed* and} actually commenced 
by the late Major Mant. At the time of his 
death the general drawings to a scale of 8 ft. to 
the inch were completed ; the half-inch scale en- 
largements for the entire lower story; also a 
considerable number of full-size working draw- 
ings of ornament. In actual work the founda- 
tions were laid, and the superstructure raised 
some 6 ft. or 7ft. above the top of the plinth. 
At this stage the author was commissioned by 
the Gaekwar to carry the work forward to com- 
pletion, as far as possible according to the original 
designs. The building measures about 500 ft. in 
length by 150 ft. in breadth, and covers an area 
of some 60,000 superficial feet. The total cost, 
including mosaic work and decorations, amounted 
to about 180,000/. The palace stands by itself 
in an open park, and consists of three groups of 
apartments :—The public rooms with their court- 
yard approached by a porch on the north side, 
the Maharaja’s rooms with their two courtyards 
approached by a porch on the west side, and the 
ladies’ apartments with their courtyard approached 
by a porch on the south-west. The materials 
employed are brick with sandstone facing 
throughout ; the greater number of the columns 
are of marble. Red sandstone from Agra and 
blue trap from Poona are largely used for varying 
the colours of the surface. The floors are made 
fireproof throughout by iron joists and girders 
carrying arches on the lower flanges, and filled in 
with concrete. 

The author then described the building under 
the following heads: (1) The Plan; (2) The 
Exterior ; (3) The Interior. The old palaces of 
India contain certain well-marked features : First, 
the entrance gateway surmounted by the nowbut 
rhana, or drum-house. This leads to an open 
courtyard, around which are grouped the Raja’s 
public offices ; and at the palace side the Durbar 
Hall, sometimes open, as at Agra, or sometimes 
with its separate courtyard, as at Ambur; 
beyond this a courtyard, around which are situate 
the Raja’s private apartments, and beyond these 
again, an inner courtyard surrounded by the 
ladies’ apartments. Major Mant had embodied 
these features in his plan, and arranged them 
in the same way, but with an eye to an 
architectural elevation. Two lessons were to 
be learnt from the building as constructed. 
First, it was an error to have made the major 
axis of the palace lie north and south, in place of 
parallel with the sun’s path east and west; 
secondly, having so placed the axis, deep 
verandahs should have run along the west face. 
These points having been discussed at some 
length by the author, he next dealt with the 
exterior, and showed by the aid of drawings how 
the general appearance of the building had been 
affected by the alterations made on the original 
design. Modifications had been made in the 
roof of the durbar hall, which, instead of being 
pitched, as first intended, had been made flat. 
Unity was thereby preserved, and the flat roof 
served the purpose of a dancing-terrace. The 
main tower was remodelled, and the principal 
dome altered, for reasons duly set forth. The 
style of the building is the latest period of 
what Fergusson called Hindoo Saracenic, stand. 
ing about midway between the old red sandstone 
work at Agra and the later marble-work which 
succeeded it, when the ornamentation bore the 
distinct impress of European hands. From an 
architectural point of view, the exterior was a 
distinct advance on most modern Indian buildings, 
as a successful attempt to combine native details 
with the ordinary requirements of a modern palace 
and arrangement of rooms. Leaving the main 
subject, the author next considered the specific 
treatment to be adopted in modern Indian build- 
ings in order to block out the sun’s rays. 
Neither trabeated nor arcaded verandahs exactly 
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answer the requirements, both having to be 
considerably modified by blinds or woodwork. In 
many public buildings the inmates suffer, the 
Government authorities discountenancing any de- 
facement of handsome facades. Referring to the old 
native styles and their adoption in modern build- 
ings, the author eulogised Colonel Jacob’s work at 
Jeypore, and testified to the invaluable services he 

ad rendered to Indian architects by the publica- 
tion of the series of details of Indian architecture. 
Having further discussed the defects and beauties 
of the late Hindoo Saracenic style, the author 
gave a minute description of the interior of the 
Palace, the whole of the details of which were 
worked out entirely by himself. The Durbar 
Hall is about 92 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, and 
48 ft. high to the underside of the ceiling. The 
floor is of Venetian mosaics, and was put down 
by twelve Italian workmen, who spent about 
eighteen months in Baroda. The dado is of 
Carrara marble, inlaid with Venetian mosaics. 
All the spandrels of the openings are filled in 
with Venetian mosaics on a gold ground, and 
four recesses have groups of statuary representing 
painting, poetry, sculpture, and architecture, 
executed by the Italian sculptor Signor Felici. 
The ladies’ gallery is of elaborately carved 
teak-wood, filled in with the beautiful Deoder 
tracery from Pinjra. The walls are coated 
with fine Madras chunam. The main stair- 
case is of Carrara marble, of an Oriental pattern, 
and decorated with gold lines picked out with 
fine lines of vermilion on either side, after 
the manner of the Delhi interiors. In both 
the above-mentioned apartments the ornament 
is flat, and all variety is obtained by colour 
and gilding. So far as he was able the author 
regulated every tint applied to the walls, and 
painted pieces of all ornament. It was the 
Gaekwar’s desire that his architect should design 
the furniture and fittings of the palace in keeping 
with the general style of the building, and so to 
spend the money among the natives and improve 
their arts. A large stock of timber was pur- 
chased for this purpose, but it was found that the 
time required was too great, and the furniture 
was supplied by eminent firms in London, Paris, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The grounds 
and parks surrounding this and other palaces of 
the Gaekwar have been laid out by Mr. Goldring, 
of Kew. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of 
plaster casts, and a large number of drawings, 
paintings, photographs, and etchings. 





Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chisholm, said that he (the 
speaker) read a paper fifteen years ago giving an 
account of Major Mant’s works, and describing 
his career. Major Mant was a Fellow of the 
Institute, and the first engineer who occupied that 
position. Many years ago, when Major Mant 
was preparing drawings for this building, general 
plans were put in hand, and brought over here to 
be carried out and completed. Unfortunately, 
through some cause, the Major fell into bad 
health, and, dming the close of his life, he (Mr. 
Spiers) was engaged with him a good deal in 
going through his plans, and trying to assure 
him that certain of the risks he contemplated 
in the carrying out of the building were only 
illusory. He suggested that the Major should 
engage the services of a competent surveyor to 
calculate the exact weights, and they arrived at a 
variety of conclusions. The last communication 
which came from India proved that, before 
leaving that country, he made all necessary calcu- 
lations, and that in certain cases where they were 
defective he had provided extra foundations, so 
that his fears were purely imaginary. Doubtless 
in the Central Tower better foundations might be 
required, and the way the question had been met 
by Mr. Chisholm, and the manner in which the 
design had been changed, was an improvement 
on the original plan. Nothing had given him 
more pleasure than to hear that this magnificent 
work had been carried out, and, as far as the 
exterior was concerned, in all its entirety, while 
Mr. Chisholm, like the true artist, had recog- 
nised what was valuable in Major Mant’s work, 
and had done his best to maintain it, at the 
same time giving Major Mant the fullest credit 
for it. As to the orientation of the building, 
when he had to do with the calculations he did 
not know in which way the building was to face, 
but as it now stood, the absence of verandahs 
must be a great disadvantage. This led him to 
the point of the great difficulty Indian architects 
had in providing these verandahs. For many 
ears the Government had sent over engineers to 


had had the privilege of educating them. His 
desire as far as possible had been to give these 
engineers first a general training, and to lead 
them gradually up to study the style of their own 
country. He had, ‘therefore, during the last 
months of their sojourn, endeavoured to see how 
far he could instil into them the proper principles 
to be observed in working out buildings in that 
style, and the great difficulty he had experienced 
was in knowing how to advise them to deal with 
verandahs. Mr. Chisholm had explained the 
great difficulty there was if the verandahs 
were carried up the whole height of a 
building. It gave a fragile appearance, and if 
the verandahs were set back in terraces the 
effect was somewhat like that of the Pyramids of 
Egypt. The only thing he could suggest was 
that there should be some connection as be- 
tween the verandah and the building at the 
back, and that if possible the upper portion 
of the structure should rise above the verandah, 
thus showing that there must be a solid wall 
behind. There was one point of great interest 
on which he would like Mr. Chisholm to give 
more detail, viz., how he constructed the central 
dome without centering. The question was one 
which had of late frequently occupied the atten- 
tion of the Institute, and Professor Aitchison had 
read papers, in which he had pointed out the 
peculiar value of the researches made by M. 
Choisy. It was a point worthy of the attention 
of the members, and it would be of great interest 
if Mr. Chisholm would tell them the plan he 
adopted in building the great dome without 
centring, and what was the current way of build- 
ing domical structures in India. In looking 
through Major Mant’s sketches, he was much 
struck with the extraordinary beauty of some of 
the details. With regard to the origin of some of 
the ornament, there was no doubt that the 
influence of Byzantine work had travelled there, 
and supplied some of the ideas for it. He had 
much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Chisholm for his extremely clear and lucid 
paper, and for the valuable plans and specimens 
of carved work he had brought to illustrate it. 
General H. St. Clair Wilkins, R.E., in second- 
ing the resolution, said he had never met Mr. 
Chisholm before, but had often admired his 
designs in India. With Major Mant he had been 
well acquainted. On one occasion the Major 
showed him the plans of the building for about 
five minutes, and asked him then to criticise them. 
He, however, replied that it was rather a large 
subject, and the only thing he could remark was 
that the tower was not calculated to stand. Mr. 
Chisholm appeared to have completed the palace 
in a very satisfactory way. He could not imagine 
a better position for an architect to be in than to 
have another man’s plans, which could be altered, 
and with a large treasury behind him. He under- 
stood that the palace was built of stone. The 
native buildings in the Hindoo-Saracenic style 
were generally of stone, but in those days there 
were no estimates, and they were enabled to 
gratify themselves by producing the most wonder- 
ful structures to be seen in any part of the world. 
This building must have been expensive on 
account of the immense amount of ornament 
distributed through it. Mr. Chisholm appeared 
to have done very well indeed in the alterations 
he had made, and he had certainly done full 
justice to Major Mant. The Hindoo-Saracenic 
style was one very difficult for architects of 
the present day to indulge in on account of 
the enormous expense. The natives frequently 
constructed their buildings with a _ stucco 
face. He did not know how Mr. Chisholm 
constructed his dome, but he was well acquainted 
with domes in India, and particularly with the 
large dome in the City of Bejapur, a dome of 
such construction as was not to be met with else- 
where. The dome covered an area of about 
19,000 square feet, and it had no immediate 
supports, owing to its ingenious construction. 
There were no buttresses outside ; the dome was 
nearly semicircular ; it was 10 ft. thick, built of 
brick, and the weight was all hung inside. [The 
speaker then explained the construction on the 
black-board.] He added that the dome was 
built about 250 years ago, and he believed it was 
really built on solid centrings. To repair this 
dome, for it needed repairing now, would be a 
very difficult undertaking indeed. The dome had 
great cracks in it, which appeared all round like 
the pips of an orange, but it was still sound in 
other respects. Major Mant designed a large 
building at Cawnpore, the expense of which was 
enormous. 
Mr. Sills said he was well acquainted with 
Major Mant in India, both privately and officially, 





the Public Works Department in India, and he 


and he was very pleased he ha heard the paper 
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Chisholm, The 


read that evening by Mr. 
verandah was a great difficulty in connexj 
all the public buildings he had had to do with 

India. He had a good deal of experience 
connexion with painting, and he had foung tha 
the ordinary Indian painter used a kind of | é 
or rag, which he preferred to a brush, om 

Professor Aitchison believed that the chang, 
were a hundred to one in favour of the lone 
painter, who laid on his colour with a rag ~ 
ducing a much better effect than our bet 
would with a brush as it would have Vatiety 
of tone instead of being flat. It would be foun 
that every kind of jewellery and woven work don 
by the natives for the natives was generally 
excellent in form and in colour. He had notice 
that the buckles, clasps, and such work, done for 
the common people, were usually very fine, while 
when they were made for the English market the 
were of the most inartistic description, By = 
tact with Europeans the most crude colours were 
substituted for the lovely shades of colour former] 
used. He had heard from travellers in Persp 
that many of the domes there were built on 
mounds of earth according to the rule ot thumh 
M. Choisy in his book on “The Art of Buildin 
among the Byzantines,” showed how Centering 
had been abandoned, and how their vaults and 
domes had been constructed without any, |; 
was necessary to go to India, Burma, or Siam 
to learn a living style of architecture, and the 
most brilliant of our architects were immediately 
captivated by the living style they found there 
and adopted it. . 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said that in looking at 
such modern work as he had seen, it had always 
struck him that a building in which the arch was 
introduced to a larger extent than it used to be in 
Indian work, seemed to lose the agreeable 
character possessed by the old Indian architec. 
ture. With regard to the verandah, was it not 
possible that more could be made of it thanasa 
temporary expedient ? The sketch Mr. Chisholm 
had put on the blackboard appeared to contain 
the germ of the proper order of constructing such 
buildings. He was always interested in seeing 
Indian wood-work. It might be liable to the 
attacks of insects, and also to the ravages offre, 
but the wood-work of India was perhaps even 
more interesting than anything else, unlessit were 
the stone work in which ornament of a similar 
character was used. It seemed a great pity that 
that class of design and construction was not more 
studied in this country, and any one who wished 
to see real Indian construction should go to the 
Indian Museum at South Kensington and inspect 
the ceilings there. He had never seen anything 
like these wooden ceilings, ard something of 
the same kind could be seen in the Indian wood- 
work at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 

Professor Aitchison added that it was possible 
the idea of the Durbar halls was taken from the 
throne rooms of the Roman imperial palaces. 
Referring again to the verandahs, there was 
oue place where these were lavishly used 
internally, viz., at the Alhambra. Although 
the hot season there was not comparable to 
that of India, it was still extremely sultry, and 
almost all round the Courts of the Alhambra 
were to be seen cloisters formed of slender 
marble columns and thin arches on which were 
fixed a lattice-work of tiles, the plaster on which 
was carved into arabesque. The object there 
evidently was to get a through current of air. 

The Chairman assured Mr. Chisholm that the 
sympathies of the Institute went out to every 
architecture under the sun—not only that which 
had been, but that which they hoped British 
ingenuity might produce in future years. Mr 
Chisholm had shown what he could do, but very 
few of them were sufficiently fortunate to have 
clients who had palaces to build. At the same 
time, they were creatures of imagination, who 
lived in thought in marble palaces. One poll, 
which had been referred to more than once, Wa 
as to the adaptation of verandahs to domes 
purposes. They knew that the verandah “ 
largely used in all Eastern countries, and he coul 
not help thinking it was not used to the extent ! 
might be in this country. No “doubt our climatt 
was a variable one ; but there were a great malj 
months in which they could enjoy what might 
be called a semi-out-of-door life. If, then, _ 
tects would pay more attention to the use of {it 
verandah—not verandahs three or four feet _ 
but of larger width—they could be utilised 
ordinary purposes. A verandah such o7 
referred to was virtually a room—adding anothé 
apartment to a house at a small expense. Allusion 
had been made to Colonel Jacob and Mr. eony 
The works of these gentlemen were familiar 
them, especially the works of Colonel Jacob, 
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te of thanks was then put to the meeting, 
4 carried by acclamation. : é 
Mr, Chisholm, in replying, said that in some 
ases where the wall rose above the verandahs, 
hey Pid bring solidity above the lightness it 
wid meet the case better. He then explained 
ihe blackboard the manner in which he had 
a eddomes. He had adopted Wren’s prin- 
ie as carried out in St. Paul’s. Wren saw that 
he could tie the dome in at the foot he could 
ta stable construction. He therefore con- 
dthe cone and tied it at the foot, resting 


ae on that. The dome was supported by 
xseries Of chambers between the cone of brick- 


wok and the dome outside, and that seemed to 
iethe true way of treating a dome. Inthe dome 
ig had constructed at the College of Baroda, he 
igilt not exactly a cone, but turned the dome 
aside. On the plan there were sixteen cross 
als all round between the two. The dome 
ns constructed by two courses of stone, 
waking bond, dowelled, and cramped together. 
the dome was 75 ft. across, and was built 
nag by ring in a serpentine form. With stone 
; wis a much simpler form to deal with, 
igeaulse each course was cramped, and each was 
complete in itself, the rings working to a smaller 
e until the dome was closed. As to foundations, 
twasnot safe to put any greater pressure than a 
on and a quarter on alluvial earth ; in fact, it was 
igtter never to have more than one ton per super- 
ical foot on the actual earth. They had to 
wnsider, not only what occurred on the surface 
of the ground, but that the changes caused by dry 
indwet seasons were likely to affect a building. 
Teak wood was never attacked by insects. As to 
wmament, there were one or two parent forms, 
ind these gave every variety of form. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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(ONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


A CONFERENCE of Architects took place in 
te City Art Gallery, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
shen Mr. Alex. Graham, Vice-President of the 
listitute of Architects, occupied the chair, in the 
sence of the President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
tho presided at the first annual dinner which 
as held subsequently. 

The proceedings were opened at three o’clock, 
then Mr. E. Salomons read a paper on profes- 
ional topics. He said that when the Institute 
ook the wise resolution to hold their dinner in 
Manchester this year, it was thought by the 
xecutive that a few words should be said touch- 
ig the mutual relations between the local 
thiliated societies and the parent institution. 
Vhile he believed there must be complete agree- 
unt amongst them as to the good which 
tionship between the metropolitan and pro- 
lacial societies tended to produce, there might be 
ifferences of opinion, less or greater, as to the 
wthods by which this relationship could best 
# improved and developed for the general 
wire of the profession. One of the most 
uportant benefits resulting from the rela- 
‘anship was doubtless the direct consequence 
‘closer and more frequent personal inter- 
ourse between the provincial societies and 
% Royal Institute of British Architects, where- 
jthe provincials got their views enlarged by the 
merience of those at the head of the profession, 
ai thus improved the standard of their (the 
fvincial architects) own work, even if it was 
a excusable to hope that, on the other hand, 
members of the Institute might occasionally 
fable to gather some information from their 
Pwincial brethren, A great deal was to be 
med by social intercourse only, and such a 
ering as that at which they were assisting 
' 4 very Important one from that point of view. 
me todo away with those petty jealousies 
*-! Surrounded all professions, more particu- 
“y their own, that being one in which 
‘sonal contact did not often occur as it did in 


r a of the legal profession and in fact 
viel psthers A busy architect might be 


: day at work without meeting for 
: oy. of his professional brethren. Such 
ine speaker’s own case. When he commenced 
: in 1852, the Manchester Society did not 
age for years he only knew personally one 
¢ architects whom he chanced to meet in 
hae of here was no opportunity for that ex- 
ick tp views and experiences with others 
That rod have been to them a mutual benefit. 

®t they did had to be done with such 


t text-books published under his super- 


ared like a cage dropped down, but if 


knowledge as each individual possessed—no 
classes for study, no papers read that might 
enlarge their ideas or instruct them ; in fact, each 
individual architect had to work entirely on his 
own resources. The only means they had of 
knowing what was going on in the architectural 
world was through the means of the Builder, the 
only architectural paper published in his early 
days of pupilage and practice, and he felt grateful 
to it for much that it had taught him of what was 
going on outside his own small provincial circle. 
If, then, their profession had gained so much by 
the founding of one local society, so much more 
in proportion was to be gained by the uniting of 
all England into one concrete body under the 
central control of the Institute—not the auto- 
cratic control of an imperial government, but the 
constitutional sway of a republic extending its 
branches to all over Great Britain and Ireland, 
and why not also to our Colonies? With a bond 
thus uniting all English-speaking architects (for, 
remember, Americans called the English language 
American) much might be done, and one of the 
first things to occupy the attention of the whole 
body should be the revision of the present miserable 
system of competition, by which the public obtained 
the work of an architect for practically nothing. 
He might give them an illustration of this in a 
case (only one of hundreds of similar ones) which 
took place recently in Manchester, when some 
fifty sets of drawings were sent in, and the average 
cost of these at a very low figure must have been 
10/7, each. The cost of the Fuilding would be 
about 7,000/.; thus to obtain a commission of 
3507. the profession spent 500/., to say nothing 
of the cost of preparing working drawings. Surely 
for this great evil some remedy might be devised. 
To what better use could the unanimity of the 
profession be devoted than to that of relieving it 
of the monstrous incubus of competition thus 
carried on? The Institute had already done 
good work in this direction, but was it not 
possible to do more? He was fully alive to the 
great difficulties they had to contend with, but 
let them remember the saying that difficulties are 
only things to be overcome. Another matter to 
which he might draw their attention was one 
that he thought might be fairly considered by the 
Council of the Institute. In many parts of the 
country, and doubtless in London also, there 
were many architects who were not members of 
the Institute, and who were desirous of becoming 
so, but did not like the idea of being placed in 
the position of being voted for by junior 
members of the profession, some of whom might 
have been educated, or might have been draughts- 
men, in their own offices. Could it not be arranged 
that power should be given to the Council in 
exceptional cases to elect members without 
requiring them to go through the ordeal] of the 
ballot, according to the practice frequently fol- 
lowed in clubs and other institutions in London? 
He could not but think that they would have an 
increase of members if this idea were in some 
form carried out. They all knew there was 

throughout the country a great want of apprecia- 

tion of architecture generally. Very few people 

seemed to understand what the duties and 

requirements of an architect were. An architect 

appeared to be looked upon by the vast 

majority in Manchester, and doubtless, also, 

more or less all over the kingdom, as a 

superior builder, and that it would seem to be 

thought that one architect was as good as 

another, irrespective of any ability or extra 

experience such architect might have had. He 

would like to draw their attention to the room 

they were sitting in, surrounded by some beautiful 

architectural drawings. This collection was 

brought together (somewhat too hastily to get a 

proper representative exhibition) for the purpose 

of trying to educate the public to the fact that 

there was something beyond the mere necessary 

knowledge of building required from an archi- 

tect. Even the merit of the drawings alone, 

irrespective of the buildings they represented, was 

a matter which he should much like to see the 

general public appreciate more than they did. 

It might interest them to know that up to 
now about 20,000 had visited the exhibition. 

Now he did not profess to say that he could offer 
any suggestions for the carrying out of this idea, 

but if once mooted amongst the members of the 
profession, they would doubtless have many hints 
and suggestions that would bear fruit in the 
future. How would it be if both the parent 
society and the affiliated ones were to combine, 
and appoint, say one or two lecturers to disseminate 
among the public the principles of their noble 
art, and show the advantages which would accrue 


way move the public to take more interest in 
their work. Let them try to teach the public that 
they themselves would profit by encouraging art as 
applied to building as well as the other branches 
of art. He could not help but refer, as an 
instance of the want of clear conviction on this 
point, to the case of the Whitworth Institute. 
Here had been formed a magnificent collec- 
tion of drawings and paintings, which would 
doubtless develop hereafter into a much more 
important exhibition, but surrounded in every 
way in Whitworth Park with objects that were 
anything but artistic. Whether it be in the form 
of laying out the grounds, or the railings surround- 
ing them, or the shelter and bandstand within 
them, there was an utter want of artistic form 
or thought. The cost might have been little or 
no more, but surely when such a large sum of 
money was being spent upon pictures, it would be 
better that the general surroundings should be 
artistic before spending so much upon only one 
form of art. The teaching to be deduced from 
the practice followed in this instance would seem 
to be that the rooms of a workman’s dwelling 
might be made beautiful merely by having 
beautiful works of art inthem. They knew well 
that this was not so—that the room itself, by 
little or no more expenditure, could be made 
beautiful, and this, he thought, was of more im- 
portance than hanging a beautiful work of art in 
a bare room. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Thomas 
Drew, President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, who was called upon by the 
Chairman, said he would confine himself to only 
one point, viz., the question of admission to the 
membership of the Institute by ballot. The 
real means for bringing the provincial architect 
into touch with the centre body rested with the 
provincial society. He would not say what the 
ultimate ordeal should be, but he thought that 
the nomination should be confined to the district 
in which a provincial architect lived. ‘hat 
would be a better body to estimate his merits and 
at last to recommend him to the Institute for 
admission. 

Mr. A. Culshaw, past- President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, said that the President of 
his society was present, but he was not a member 
of the Institute, and that raised a point of very 
great importance. The Liverpool Society, pre- 
sided over by a gentleman who had a very large 
practice, would not be represented on the Council 
of the Institute for the next twelve months just 
because their President was not a member of the 
Institute. They would say that it was the fault 
of their President that he was not a member; that 
might be so, but he should like them to consider 
another side of the matter, viz., of what good 
the Institute was in the provinces to those who 
belonged to allied societies. He thought that 
they would have a great difficulty in convincing 
several provincial members, whom he would like 
to see members of the Institute, that they could 
derive much benefit, in the present position of the 
Institute in relation to the allied societies, by 
becoming members. 

Mr. W. Goldthorpe having said a few words as 
to the advantages to be derived by meeting in 
conference and discussing any grievances they 
might have, 

Mr. John Holden, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, said that the Institute 
naturally took the first place amongst architects ; 
it should therefore attach to itself the provincial 
societies throughout the country. That it did to 
a certain extent ; and it seemed to him that it was 
for the different provincial societies to act as 
feeders. They should form connexion with the 
large number of outsiders—people who could not, 
or would not, join the Institute. It was asked, 
‘* What benefit shall I get by becoming a Fellow 
and by paying four guineas a year?” And 
really there was a great deal to be said for 
that view. Then provincial architects obtained, 
through their local societies, many of the 
advantages which the Institute had to offer. But 
that was rather a narrow view to take, and 
there was something beyond mere L.s. d. to 
consider, and he certainly thought that one of 
the objects, one of the principal duties, of a 
local society was to act as a “‘feeder” to the 
Institute. It should be the endeavour of all 
architects to join the parent society, and if they 
could only induce every architect in the country 
to join the Institute, of course there would be a 
solution of difficulties at once. But that was 
not possible. Many would not join, and many 
would not be eligible. One of the things 
which every provincial society ought to do 








to them by giving it greater encouragement? 


‘They must do something which would in some! 


was to render it impossible for their Society 
to drop out of representation on the Council 
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answer the requirements, both having to be 
considerably modified by blinds or woodwork. In 
many public buildings the inmates suffer, the 
Government authorities discountenancing any de- 
facement of handsome facades. Referring to the old 
native styles and their adoption in modern build- 
ings, the author eulogised Colonel Jacob’s work at 
Jeypore, and testified to the invaluable services he 
had rendered to Indian architects by the publica- 
tion of the series of details of Indian architecture. 
Having further discussed the defects and beauties 
of the late Hindoo Saracenic style, the author 
gave a minute description of the interior of the 
Palace, the whole of the details of which were 
worked out entirely by himself. The Durbar 
Hall is about 92 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, and 
48 ft. high to the underside of the ceiling. The 
floor is of Venetian mosaics, and was put down 
by twelve Italian workmen, who spent about 
eighteen months in Baroda. The dado is of 
Carrara marble, inlaid with Venetian mosaics. 
All the spandrels of the openings are filled in 
with Venetian mosaics on a gold ground, and 
four recesses have groups of statuary representing 
painting, poetry, sculpture, and architecture, 
executed by the Italian sculptor Signor Felici. 
The ladies’ gallery is of elaborately carved 
teak-wood, filled in with the beautiful Deoder 
tracery from Pinjra. The walls are coated 
with fine Madras chunam. The main stair- 
case is of Carrara marble, of an Oriental pattern, 
and decorated with gold lines picked out with 
fine lines of vermilion on either side, after 
the manner of the Delhi interiors. In both 
the above-mentioned apartments the ornament 
is flat, and all variety is obtained by colour 
and gilding. So far as he was able the author 
regulated every tint applied to the walls, and 
painted pieces of all ornament. It was the 
Gaekwar’s desire that his architect should design 
the furniture and fittings of the palace in keeping 
with the general style of the building, and so to 
spend the money among the natives and improve 
their arts. A large stock of timber was pur- 
chased for this purpose, but it was found that the 
time required was too great, and the furniture 
was supplied by eminent firms in London, Paris, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The grounds 
and parks surrounding this and other palaces of 
the Gaekwar have been laid out by Mr. Goldring, 
of Kew. ! 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of 
plaster casts, and a large number of drawings, 
paintings, photographs, and etchings. 





Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chisholm, said that he (the 
speaker) read a paper fifteen years ago giving an 
account of Major Mant’s works, and describing 
his career. Major Mant was a Fellow of the 
Institute, and the first engineer who occupied that 
position. Many years ago, when Major Mant 
was preparing drawings for this building, general 
plans were put in hand, and brought over here to 
be carried out and completed. Unfortunately, 
through some cause, the Major fell into bad 
health, and, dming the close of his life, he (Mr. 
Spiers) was engaged with him a good deal in 
going through his plans, and trying to assure 
him that certain of the risks he contemplated 
in the carrying out of the building were only 
illusory. He suggested that the Major should 
engage the services of a competent surveyor to 
calculate the exact weights, and they arrived at a 
variety of conclusions. The last communication 
which came from India proved that, before 
leaving that country, he made all necessary calcu- 
lations, and that in certain cases where they were 
defective he had provided extra foundations, so 
that his fears were purely imaginary. Doubtless 
in the Central Tower better foundations might be 
required, and the way the question had been met 
by Mr. Chisholm, and the manner in which the 
design had been changed, was an improvement 
on the original plan. Nothing had given him 
more pleasure than to hear that this magnificent 
work had been carried out, and, as far as the 
exterior was concerned, in all its entirety, while 
Mr. Chisholm, like the true artist, had recog- 
nised what was valuable in Major Mant’s work, 
and had done his best to maintain it, at the 
same time giving Major Mant the fullest credit 
for it. As to the orientation of the building, 
when he had to do with the calculations he did 
not know in which way the building was to face, 
but as it now stood, the absence of verandahs 
must be a great disadvantage. This led him to 
the point of the great difficulty Indian architects 
had in providing these verandahs. For many 

ears the Government had sent over engineers to 
the Public Works Department in India, and he 


had had the privilege of educating them. His 
desire as far as possible had been to give these 
engineers first a general training, and to lead 
them gradually up to study the style of their own 
country. He had, ‘therefore, during the last 
months of their sojourn, endeavoured to see how 
far he could instil into them the proper principles 
to be observed in working out buildings in that 
style, and the great difficulty he had experienced 
was in knowing how to advise them to deal with 
verandahs. Mr. Chisholm had explained the 
great difficulty there was if the verandahs 
were carried up the whole height of a 
building. It gave a fragile appearance, and if 
the verandahs were set back in terraces the 
effect was somewhat like that of the Pyramids of 
Egypt. The only thing he could suggest was 
that there should be some connection as be- 
tween the verandah and the building at the 
back, and that if possible the upper portion 
of the structure should rise above the verandah, 
thus showing that there must be a solid wall 
behind. There was one point of great interest 
on which he would like Mr. Chisholm to give 
more detail, viz., how he constructed the central 
dome without centering. The question was one 
which had of late frequently occupied the atten- 
tion of the Institute, and Professor Aitchison had 
read papers, in which he had pointed out the 
peculiar value of the researches made by M. 
Choisy. It was a point worthy of the attention 
of the members, and it would be of great interest 
if Mr. Chisholm would tell them the plan he 
adopted in building the great dome without 
centring, and what was the current way of build- 
ing domical structures in India. In looking 
through Major Mant’s sketches, he was much 
struck with the extraordinary beauty of some of 
the details. With regard to the origin of some of 
the ornament, there was no doubt that the 
influence of Byzantine work had travelled there, 
and supplied some of the ideas for it. He had 
much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Chisholm for his extremely clear and lucid 
paper, and for the valuable plans and specimens 
of carved work he had brought to illustrate it. 

General H. St. Clair Wilkins, R.E., in second- 
ing the resolution, said he had never met Mr. 
Chisholm before, but had often admired his 
designs in India. With Major Mant he had been 
well acquainted. On one occasion the Major 
showed him the plans of the building for about 
five minutes, and asked him then to criticise them. 
He, however, replied that it was rather a large 
subject, and the only thing he could remark was 
that the tower was not calculated to stand. Mr. 
Chisholm appeared to have completed the palace 
in a very satisfactory way. He could not imagine 
a better position for an architect to be in than to 
have another man’s plans, which could be altered, 
and with a large treasury behind him. He under- 
stood that the palace was built of stone. The 
native buildings in the Hindoo-Saracenic style 
were generally of stone, but in those days there 
were no estimates, and they were enabled to 
gratify themselves by producing the most wonder- 
ful structures to be seen in any part of the world. 
This building must have been expensive on 
account of the immense amount of ornament 
distributed through it. Mr. Chisholm appeared 
to have done very well indeed in the alterations 
he had made, and he had certainly done full 
justice to Major Mant. The Hindoo-Saracenic 
style was one very difficult for architects of 
the present day to indulge in on account of 
the enormous expense. The natives frequently 
constructed their buildings with a _ stucco 
face. He did not know how Mr. Chisholm 
constructed his dome, but he was well acquainted 
with domes in India, and particularly with the 
large dome in the City of Bejapur, a dome of 
such construction as was not to be met with else- 
where. The dome covered an area of about 
19,000 square feet, and it had no immediate 
supports, owing to its ingenious construction. 
There were no buttresses outside; the dome was 
nearly semicircular ; it was Io ft. thick, built of 
brick, and the weight was all hung inside. [The 
speaker then explained the construction on the 
black-board.] He added that the dome was 
built about 250 years ago, and he believed it was 
really built on solid centrings. To repair this 
dome, for it needed repairing now, would be a 
very difficult undertaking indeed. The dome had 
great cracks in it, which appeared all round like 
the pips of an orange, but it was still sound in 
other respects. Major Mant designed a large 
building at Cawnpore, the expense of which was 
enormous. 

Mr. Sills said he was well acquainted with 
Major Mant in India, both privately and officially, 





and he was very pleased he ha heard the paper 








ee 
read that evening by Mr. Chisholm, ‘t, 
verandah was a great difficulty in connexion yi. 
all the public buildings he had had to do with” 
India. He had a good deal of experience 
connexion with painting, and he had found Ae 
the ordinary Indian painter used a kind of | * 
or rag, which he preferred to a brush, Blove 

Professor Aitchison believed that the chan 
were a hundred to one in favour of the Indian 
painter, who laid on his colour with a rag ” 
ducing a much better effect than our eae 

F ‘ ers 
would with a brush as it would have variety 
of tone instead of being flat. It would be out 
that every kind of jewellery and woven work don 
by the natives for the natives was generally 
excellent in form and in colour. He had Noticed 
that the buckles, clasps, and such work, done for 
the common people, were usually very fine, while 
when they were made for the English market the 
were of the most inartistic description, By pe 
tact with Europeans the most crude colours Were 
substituted for the lovely shades of colour former] 
used. He had heard from travellers in Pers 
that many of the domes there were built on 
mounds of earth according to the rule ot thumb 
M. Choisy in his book on The Art of Building 
among the Byzantines,” showed how centering 
had been abandoned, and how their vaults and 
domes had been constructed without any, [t 
was necessary to go to India, Burma, or Siam 
to learn a living style of architecture, and the 
most brilliant of our architects were immediately 
captivated by the living style they found there 
and adopted it. : 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said that in looking at 
such modern work as he had seen, it had always 
struck him that a building in which the arch was 
introduced to a larger extent than it used to be in 
Indian work, seemed to lose the agreeable 
character possessed by the old Indian architec- 
ture. With regard to the verandah, was it not 
possible that more could be made of it than as a 
temporary expedient ? The sketch Mr. Chisholm 
had put on the blackboard appeared to contain 
the germ of the proper order of constructing such 
buildings. He was always interested in seeing 
Indian wood-work. It might be liable to the 
attacks of insects, and also to the ravages of fire, 
but the wood-work of India was perhaps even 
more interesting than anything else, unlessit were 
the stone work in which ornament of a similar 
character was used. It seemed a great pity that 
that class of design and construction was not more 
studied in this country, and any one who wished 
to see real Indian construction should go to the 
Indian Museum at South Kensington and inspect 
the ceilings there. He had never seen anything 
like these wooden ceilings, ard something of 
the same kind could be seen in the Indian wood- 
work at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 

Professor Aitchison added that it was possible 
the idea of the Durbar halls was taken from the 
throne rooms of the Roman imperial palaces. 
Referring again to the verandahs, there was 
one place where these were lavishly used 
internally, viz., at the Alhambra. Although 
the hot season there was not comparable to 
that of India, it was still extremely sultry, and 
almost all round the Courts of the Alhambra 
were to be seen cloisters formed of slender 
marble columns and thin arches on which were 
fixed a lattice-work of tiles, the plaster on which 
was carved into arabesque. The object there 
evidently was to get a through current of air. 

The Chairman assured Mr. Chisholm that the 
sympathies of the Institute went out to every 
architecture under the sun—not only that which 
had been, but that which they hoped British 
ingenuity might produce in future years. Mr. 
Chisholm had shown what he could do, but very 
few of them were sufficiently fortunate to have 
clients who had palaces to build. At the same 
time, they were creatures of imagination, who 
lived in thought in marble palaces. One point, 
which had been referred to more than once, was 
as to the adaptation of verandahs to domestic 
purposes. They knew that the verandah -_ 
largely used in all Eastern countries, and he coult 
not help thinking it was not used to the extent It 
might be in this country. No “doubt our climate 
was a variable one ; but there were a great many 
months in which they could enjoy what might 
be called a semi-out-of-door life. If, then, archi- 
tects would pay more attention to the use of the 
verandah—not verandahs three or four feet mn 
but of larger width—they could be utilised > 
ordinary purposes. A verandah such as Pe . 
referred to was virtually a room—adding another 
apartment to a house at a small expense. Allusion 
had been made to Colonel Jacob and Mr. —— 
The works of these gentlemen were familiar : 
them, especially the works of Colonel Jacob, a0 
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: ; 
ihe excellent text-books published under his super- 
ptendence. hanks was then put to the meetin 
The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting, 
ind carried by acclamation. ; ; 

Mr Chisholm, in replying, said that in some 
os where the wall rose above the verandahs, 
~ appeared like a cage dropped down, but if 
bey wald bring solidity above the lightness it 
“ Jd meet the case better. He then explained 
would Slackboard the manner in which he had 
se ned domes. He had adopted Wren’s prin- 
- as carried out in St. Paul’s. Wren saw that 
whe could tie the dome in at the foot he could 
ot stable construction. He therefore con- 
sted the cone and tied it at the foot, resting 
ie dome on that. The dome was supported by 
ries of chambers between the cone of brick- 
ol and the dome outside, and that seemed to 
iethe true way of treating a dome. Inthe dome 
ie had constructed at the College of Baroda, he 
igit not exactly a cone, but turned the dome 
utside. On the plan there were sixteen cross 
lls all round between the two. The dome 
ws constructed by two courses of stone, 
yeaking bond, dowelled, and cramped together. 
The dome was 75 ft. across, and was built 
ing by ring in a serpentine form. With stone 
; ws a much simpler form to deal with, 
igcquse each course was cramped, and each was 
mplete in itself, the rings working to a smaller 
e until the dome was closed. As to foundations, 
twas not safe to put any greater pressure than a 
ton and a quarter on alluvial earth ; in fact, it was 
tetter never to have more than one ton per super- 
jeial foot on the actual earth. They had to 
wnsider, not only what occurred on the surface 
of the ground, but that the changes caused by dry 
adwet seasons were likely to affect a building. 
Tak wood was never attacked by insects. As to 
mament, there were one or two parent forms, 
nd these gave every variety of form. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


—__ +o +———__ 


CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


A CONFERENCE of Architects took place in 
te City Art Gallery, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
yhen Mr, Alex. Graham, Vice-President of the 
Institute of Architects, occupied the chair, in the 
ibsence of the President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
tho presided at the first annual dinner which 

was held subsequently. 
The proceedings were opened at three o’clock, 
then Mr. E. Salomons read a paper on profes- 
ional topics. He said that when the Institute 
ok the wise resolution to hold their dinner in 
Manchester this year, it was thought by the 
xecutive that a few words should be said touch- 
tg the mutual relations between the local 
hiliated societies and the parent institution. 
Vhile he believed there must be complete agree- 
unt amongst them as to the good which 
tationship between the metropolitan and pro- 
incial societies tended to produce, there might be 
ifferences of opinion, less or greater, as to the 
wthods by which this relationship could best 
* improved and developed for the general 
vlfare of the profession. One of the most 
mportant benefits resulting from the rela- 
‘ship was doubtless the direct consequence 
i closer and more frequent personal inter- 
use between the provincial societies and 
te Royal Institute of British Architects, where- 
ithe provincials got their views enlarged by the 
uerience of those at the head of the profession, 
ai thus improved the standard of their (the 
jvincial architects) own work, even if it was 
mt excusable to hope that, on the other hand, 
temembers of the Institute might occasionally 
*able to gather some information from their 
mvincial brethren. A great deal was to be 
uted by social intercourse only, and such a 
Bering as that at which they were assisting 
‘Sa very important one from that point of view. 
os to do away with those petty jealousies 
- surrounded all professions, more particu- 
“y their own, that being one in which 
oo contact did not often occur as it did in 
; ge of the legal profession and in fact 
“any all others, A busy architect might be 
a all day at work without meeting for 
Sth any of his professional brethren. Such 
er € speaker’s own case. When he commenced 
vst ce re 1852, the Manchester Society did not 
a for years he only knew personally one 
he architects whom he chanced to meet in 
Y. There was no opportunity for that ex- 
oe Of views and experiences with others 
— have been to them a mutual benefit. 
er they did had to be done with such 





knowledge as each individual possessed—no 
classes for study, no papers read that might 
enlarge their ideas or instruct them ; in fact, each 
individual architect had to work entirely on his 
own resources. The only means they had of 
knowing what was going on in the architectural 
world was through the means of the Auzlder, the 
only architectural paper published in his early 
days of pupilage and practice, and he felt grateful 
to it for much that it had taught him of what was 
going on outside his own small provincial circle. 
If, then, their profession had gained so much by 
the founding of one local society, so much more 
in proportion was to be gained by the uniting of 
all England into one concrete body under the 
central control of the Institute—not the auto- 
cratic control of an imperial government, but the 
constitutional sway of a republic extending its 
branches to all over Great Britain and Ireland, 
and why not also to our Colonies? With a bond 
thus uniting all English-speaking architects (for, 
remember, Americans called the English language 
American) much might be done, and one of the 
first things to occupy the attention of the whole 
body should be the revision of the present miserable 
system of competition, by which the public obtained 
the work of an architect for practically nothing. 
He might give them an illustration of this in a 
case (only one of hundreds of similar ones) which 
took place recently in Manchester, when some 
fifty sets of drawings were sent in, and the average 
cost of these at a very low figure must have been 
10/7, each. The cost of the Fuilding would be 
about 7,000/.; thus to obtain a commission of 
3507. the profession spent 500/., to say nothing 
of the cost of preparing working drawings. Surely 
for this great evil some remedy might be devised. 
To what better use could the unanimity of the 
profession be devoted than to that of relieving it 
of the monstrous incubus of competition thus 
carried on? The Institute had already done 
good work in this direction, but was it not 
possible to do more? He was fully alive to the 
great difficulties they had to contend with, but 
let them remember the saying that difficulties are 
only things to be overcome. Another matter to 
which he might draw their attention was one 
that he thought might be fairly considered by the 
Council of the Institute. In many parts of the 
country, and doubtless in London also, there 
were many architects who were not members of 
the Institute, and who were desirous of becoming 
so, but did not like the idea of being placed in 
the position of being voted for by junior 
members of the profession, some of whom might 
have been educated, or might have been draughts- 
men, in their own offices. Could it not be arranged 
that power should be given to the Council in 
exceptional cases to elect members without 
requiring them to go through the ordeal of the 
ballot, according to the practice frequently fol- 
lowed in clubs and other institutions in London? 
He could not but think that they would have an 
increase of members if this idea were in some 
form carried out. They all knew there was 
throughout the country a great want of apprecia- 
tion of architecture generally. Very few people 
seemed to understand what the duties and 
requirements of an architect were. An architect 
appeared to be looked upon by the vast 
majority in Manchester, and doubtless, also, 
more or less all over the kingdom, as a 
superior builder, and that it would seem to be 
thought that one architect was as good as 
another, irrespective of any ability or extra 
experience such architect might have had. He 
would like to draw their attention to the room 
they were sitting in, surrounded by some beautiful 
architectural drawings. This collection was 
brought together (somewhat too hastily to get a 
proper representative exhibition) for the purpose 
of trying to educate the public to the fact that 
there was something beyond the mere necessary 
knowledge of building required from an archi- 
tect. Even the merit of the drawings alone, 
irrespective of the buildings they represented, was 
a matter which he should much like to see the 
general public appreciate more than they did. 
It might interest them to know that up to 
now about 20,000 had visited the exhibition. 
Now he did not profess to say that he could offer 
any suggestions for the carrying out of this idea, 
but if once mooted amongst the members of the 
profession, they would doubtless have many hints 
and suggestions that would bear fruit in the 
future. How would it be if both the parent 
society and the affiliated ones were to combine, 
and appoint, say one or two lecturers to disseminate 
among the public the principles of their noble 
art, and show the advantages which would accrue 
to them by giving it greater encouragement? 





' They must do something which would in some! 


way move the public to take more interest in 
their work. Let them try to teach the public that 
they themselves would profit by encouraging art as 
applied to building as well as the other branches 
of art. He could not help but refer, as an 
instance of the want of clear conviction on this 
point, to the case of the Whitworth Institute. 
Here had been formed a magnificent collec- 
tion of drawings and paintings, which would 
doubtless develop hereafter into a much more 
important exhibition, but surrounded in every 
way in Whitworth Park with objects that were 
anything but artistic. Whether it be in the form 
of laying out the grounds, or the railings surround- 
ing them, or the shelter and bandstand within 
them, there was an utter want of artistic form 
or thought. The cost might have been little or 
no more, but surely when such a large sum of 
money was being spent upon pictures, it would be 
better that the general surroundings should be 
artistic before spending so much upon only one 
form of art. The teaching to be deduced from 
the practice followed in this instance would seem 
to be that the rooms of a workman’s dwelling 
might be made beautiful merely by having 
beautiful works of art in them. They knew well 
that this was not so—that the room itself, by 
little or no more expenditure, could be made 
beautiful, and this, he thought, was of more im- 
portance than hanging a beautiful work of art in 
a bare room. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Thomas 
Drew, President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, who was called upon by the 
Chairman, said he would confine himself to only 
one point, viz., the question of admission to the 
membership of the Institute by ballot. The 
real means for bringing the provincial architect 
into touch with the centre body rested with the 
provincial society. He would not say what the 
ultimate ordeal should be, but he thought that 
the nomination should be confined to the district 
in which a provincial architect lived. ‘hat 
would be a better body to estimate his merits and 
at last to recommend him to the Institute for 
admission. 

Mr. A. Culshaw, past- President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, said that the President of 
his society was present, but he was not a member 
of the Institute, and that raised a point of very 
great importance. The Liverpool Society, pre- 
sided over by a gentleman who had a very large 
practice, would not be represented on the Council 
of the Institute for the next twelve months just 
because their President was not a member of the 
Institute. They would say that it was the fault 
of their President that he was not a member; that 
might be so, but he should like them to consider 
another side of the matter, viz., of what good 
the Institute was in the provinces to those who 
belonged to allied societies. He thought that 
they would have a great difficulty in convincing 
several provincial members, whom he would like 
to see members of the Institute, that they could 
derive much benefit, in the present position of the 
Institute in relation to the allied societies, by 
becoming members. 

Mr. W. Goldthorpe having said a few words as 
to the advantages to be derived by meeting in 
conference and discussing any grievances they 
might have, 

Mr. John Holden, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, said that the Institute 
naturally took the first place amongst architects ; 
it should therefore attach to itself the provincial 
societies throughout the country. That it did to 
a certain extent ; and it seemed to him that it was 
for the different provincial societies to act as 
feeders. They should form connexion with the 
large number of outsiders—people who could not, 
or would not, join the Institute. It was asked, 
‘* What benefit shall I get by becoming a Fellow 
and by paying four guineas a year?” And 
really there was a great deal to be said for 
that view. Then provincial architects obtained, 
through their local societies, many of the 
advantages which the Institute had to offer. But 
that was rather a narrow view to take, and 
there was something beyond mere L.s. d. to 
consider, and he certainly thought that one of 
the objects, one of the principal duties, of a 
local society was to act as a ‘“‘feeder” to the 
Institute. It should be the endeavour of all 
architects to join the parent society, and if they 
could only induce every architect in the country 
to join the Institute, of course there would be a 
solution of difficulties at once. But that was 
not possible. Many would not join, and many 
would not be eligible. One of the things 
which every provincial society ought to do 





was to render it impossible for their Society 
to drop out of representation on the Council 
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of the Institute by their. President not . being 
a Fellow of the Institute. A thing of that kind 
ought to be impossible. In the Manchester 
society it was a rule that every President, Vice- 
President, or Hon. Secretary must be a Fellow 
of the Institute. Ifa society chose to elect as 
President a gentleman—he might be a very good 
man; no doubt there were a great many good 
architects outside the Institute—who was not a 
Fellow, they :must take the consequences of 
falling out of alliance. It was a pity that the 
Liverpool President was not a Fellow, and the 
very best thing for him to do was to join the 
Institute. Then as to election. There were a 
great many gentlemen outside the Institute who 
ought to belong to it; but many of them did not 
care to face the election by ballot. He could 
quite understand that gentlemen who had 
been in practice for twenty or thirty years, 
say, would sooner remain as they are than 
place themselves in the position of being voted 
upon by gentlemen who might be, or might 
have been, in their offices. He did not think that 
anything more was needed than for a candidate 
for Fellowship to bring forward his credentials as 
to ability, &c., and for him to show that he had 
been in practice for a certain number of years. 
The Council of the Institute was competent to 
judge whether a man was fit to be a Felluw or not; 
and such power ought to be given to the Institute 
at once. The number to be elected could be 
limited each year. In that way, he thought, a 
number of outsiders could be got to join the 
central body, who ought to belong to it. The 


provincial meetings like the present were of great 
importance. 


Many provincial members were 
wishful to meet metropolitan brothers, and in 
social meetings like the dinner which was to 
follow, life long acquaintanceships were formed. 

Mr. John Slater said that had any doubt 
existed of the wisdom of holding a meeting in a 
city like Manchester, it would be removed after 
the discussion which had taken place. It was 
quite certain that nothing but good to the Insti- 
tute could follow such discussions. One of the 
points which had been exercising the Council 
more than any other lately was as to the election 
of Fellows. Unfortunately, when the new Charter 
was framed, they were exceedingly anxious to 
give to the Associates, who, up to that time, had 
had no voice in the management of the Institute, 
a voice in affairs; but he was very much afraid 
that they had gone a little too far, for there had 
been during the last few years, undoubtedly, a 
sort of cabal—he did not use the word in any 
invidious sense—amongst the Associates, most 
of them London men, who did not like 
the idea of Fellows being admitted without 
going through the same mill as they had gone 
through. But a little reflection ought to convince 
those gentlemen that there was all the difference 
between the election of a man who had just 
qualified and a man who had been in practice for 
a long time. He felt very strongly on the sub- 
ject, and if what occurred a year or two ago, 
when some admirable candidates were rejected 
through no fault of their own, then it might be 
necessary for the Council to alter the by-law and 
limit the election of Fellows to Fellows them- 
selves. It was a scandal that certain gentlemen 
had been blackballed. It was easier to keep a 
man out of the Institute if a ballot was demanded 
than to get him in. As to what had been said as 
to the advantage of provincial members be- 
coming members of the Institute, there was 
a great deal to be said from the point of 
view of Mr. Culshaw. It was unfortunately 
a difficult thing to say how the central body in 
London could give greater advantages to the pro- 
vincial members. One way in which they would 
be able to do so would be if they had more funds 
at their disposal and if the membership increased, 
especially of Fellows. If they had more funds 
they would be able to do more in the way of 
lending books from the library to provincial archi- 
tects. They had one of the finest architectural 
collections of books probably in the world, and 
the more they could duplicate those books the 
more they could increase their loan collection. 
Then the provincial members received the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, and he did not think 
there could be two opinions of the immense value 
of that publication. 

Mr. E. T. Hall said, in reference to competi- 
tions, could any one suggest any other course? 
That was the crux of the whole matter. Were 
they to select only a few leading architects in the 
profession—the men who had made their mark ? 
If so, what became of the younger men? Or 
were they to say that when an architect had 
designed one large building he should not design 
another, and that younger men should have an 


opportunity? But he was quite sure that the 
older architects would not care for that, and his 
own view was that there was no other way 
of satisfying practitioners than by competitions, 
which would, he thought, continue more or less 
as at present. It was by competition that the 
reputation of many leading architects was made, 
and although it was a difficult question, yet they 
must face the facts and recognise that it was 
impossible to get another system more satisfactory 
than the present. The question of the election 
of Fellows had been engaging the attention of 
the Council of the Institute for certainly the last 
twelve months. It was to be regretted that the 
President of the Liverpool Society was not a 
Fellow of the Institute, but in answer to 
what Mr. Culshaw had said in regard to the 
advantages to be derived by joining the central 
body, might it not be said that the interests of 
architecture should be considered as well as a 
man’s own personal interests? He hoped that 
they desired to benefit the society into which they 
were admitted, and one of the advantages of join- 
ing the Institute was that if a man should be 
elected as President of a local society he would 
have a voice in framing the policy which guided 
the whole Institute, and in that way of influ- 
encing architecture throughout Great Britain and 
even the colonies. They all desired that architects 
should influence the public, and if they wanted 
the public to take more interest in architecture 
some stimulus should be giventothem. That 
could only be when the whole body of architects 
of the kingdom were united with one object in 
view—the advancement of the art of architecture. 
The public would be more influenced by such a 
body than they now are by the little local 
societies which, for all they knew to the con- 
trary, were nothing more than little social 
clubs, and they would pay more respect to 
the members of such a body. In regard to 
the mode of election, he agreed with Mr. Slater 
that it was a scandal that any body of junior 
members should exercise a vote to exclude men 
who were much their seniors, and who had done 
a lot of good work in the country. It was hoped, 
when the power of voting was given them, that 
their public spirit would have made them feel their 
responsibility in exercising their votes ; that they 
would not exercise that vote in any selfish spirit, 
or in any way which would restrain the influence 
of the Institute throughout the country ; and he 
felt that, unless some change took place in the 
feelings of the Associates, that the vote would 
have to be withdrawn from them. In many 
societies the election of Fellows rested with the 
Council, and many had advocated that that 
should be the method adopted in the Institute ; 
if it was not, he thought that it should rest with 
the Fellows alone. He would not attempt to 
forecast the decision of the Committee, which 
was now considering the question, but he would 
not be surprised if it took that line somewhat. 

Mr. G. Bradbury, President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, said that after what he 
had heard he should seriously consider whether 
he should not run the gauntlet of the ballot. He 
thought that when a man had been honoured in 
his own city by being elected as a member of the 
local society, and had done good work there, it 
should not, in order to his becoming a Fellow of 
the Institute, be necessary for him to run the 
risk of being blackballed by persons who did not 
know him, and thereby suffer damage to his re- 
putation. With regard to competition, he sug- 
gested that much of the evil would disappear if 
members of the Institute or of the local societies 
would decline to enter a competition except 
amongst themselves. If this were done, no Cor- 
poration would venture to throw over a compe- 
tition of the whole country. The result of this 
would be that probably 50 per cent. of the 
outsiders would join the Institute. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse thought the last 
suggestion was excellent and practical. Those 
who engaged in competitions might very well act 
in the way suggested. It was an exceedingly grace- 
ful suggestion, coming from an outsider, though 
he hoped that Mr. Bradbury would not long 
remain outside the Institute. With regard to the 
question of election, he was of opinion that the 
Institute must make a radical change in its mode 
of electing Fellows. His own view was that the 
power should be vested in the Council. The 
number would be limited each year, and the 
Council would take the onus of their selections. 
He did not think that justice had been done to 
the Associates. The feeling that they (the 
Associates) had passed an examination which 
the seniors had not, gave rise to a feeling that a 
little more stringency ought to be exercised in 





electing as Fellows men from the outside. He 


a 
thought that a little allowance should pe 
under the circumstances. It would be a 
hard on the Associates if their Privilege should ; 
taken away from them, especially as only ke 
acted in the way referred to. a few 

Mr. Hall said that he should like to add th, 
a relatively small number of voting apers ; 
returned, doubtless because candidates fo- pi 
tion were not known; he therefore suope., 
that members should vote for candidates appro 
by the Council, even although they did not: k - 
them. - 

Mr. Drew said that there was one Point 
should like to refer to, viz., the loss of time aod 
money to a provincial member of Coun¢i! yi 
attended the Council meetings. In his own : 
it represented £10 and three days, bi 

Mr. C. Fowler (London) said he should like t 
say how much he had been impressed with th 
improved style of architecture shown jp th 
buildings erected in Manchester during the ie 
ten years. 

The Chairman said that the points which hag 
been raised in the discussion would receiye pro 
consideration by the Institute. In reference 1, 
the library, he might say that it was not used 4 
much as it should be, and the Council had been 
considering for some time past how it might be 
made more useful to members of allied societies 

Mr. R. Knill Freeman also referred to th 
point, and said that if the library could be ma 
more useful to provincial members it would }; 
a great advantage. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Salomons having 
been heartily agreed to, Mr. Salomons, in reply 
said that he did not wish to imply that he 
objected to competitions ; he simply referred to 
the evils of them, and if anything could be don: 
to get rid of those evils it would be a goj 
thing. Mr. Bradbury’s suggestion might lead ty 
some practical issue. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to th: 
Chairman, the members dispersed, most of then 
inspecting the fine collection of architectunl 
drawings now on view in the Art Gallery, 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Institute, which ws 
held in the evening at the Queen’s Hotel, wa 
attended by a very representative assemblage, 
The President of the Institute (Mr. F. C. Pen- 
rose, M.A., F.R.S.) presided, and the compay 
included Mr. Samuel Hall, Q.C. (Vice-Chancellor 
of the Palatine Chancery Court), Mr. Alde- 
man Mottram (Mayor of Salford), his Honour 
Judge Parry, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Manchester (Dr. Maclure), Mr. W. H, Talbot 
(Town Clerk of Manchester), Dr. Ward (Prix 
cipal of Owen’s College), Mr, Alfred Water 
house, R.A., Mr. W. Emerson, Mr. E, 7. 
Hall, Mr. T. M. Rickman, Mr. J. Ey, 
Mr. E. Kirby, Sir E. Leader William, 
Professor Simpson, Mr. Alexander Graham 
(Vice-President), Professor Boddington, Profesor 
Wilkins, Mr. J. K. Bythell (Chairman of the 
Ship Canal Company), Mr. John Brooke, Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire, Mr. E. Salomons, Mr k. 
Knill Freeman, Colonel Eaton, Mr. W. 4 
Royle, Mr. W. Goldthorpe (Chairman of the 
Salford Hundred Sessions), Dr. Niven (Medical 
Officer of Health for Manchester), Mr. A. 
Murray, Hon. Sec. Royal Institute of Archi 
tects of Ireland, and Mr. J. Ernest Phythian. 
The vice chairs were filled by Mr. John Holdes, 
President of the Manchester Society; Mr 
Thomas Drew, President of the Royal Institute 
of Architects, Ireland; and Mr. G. Bradbury, 
President of the Liverpool Society. 

After the loyal toast had been honoured, Mr. 
Knill Freeman proposed ‘‘ The Church and its 
Influence on Architecture.” He remarked thet 
in all ages of the world the best work of the 
architect had been devoted to the great Unstl. 
The influence of the Church on architecture 
indeed been very great, and he believed that te 
converse was equally true, and that architect 
had exercised a great influence on the Coane 

The Dean of Manchester, who replied to 
toast, incidentally referred to the criticisms 
have been passed upon the architectural desis 
for the improvement of the Cathedral. Heh 
the influences of which he had spoken vid 
continue. Signs, however, were not wanting ¥ ™ 
under the specious name of theological ap 
seemed to him to run counter altogether t : 
best principles of art. He alluded to the Pt 
sons who objected to anything —_ 
partake of the character of statuary, whic om 
be supposed to lead people into wrong theo _ 
paths. There was no fear, he thought, © sg 
days of anybody falling down and wots upp 
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~ 4 that everything that was beautiful in 
ture, whether it was in the shape of a man, or 
a shape of a flower, or whatever was created, 
ould find its place in the creations of the 
svhitect and he believed the architects of the 
oe day were perfectly competent to pro- 
quee representations of all such objects. 

Mr. Waterhouse proposed ‘‘ The Bench and 
ihe Bar,” and took advantage of the occasion to 
gy a word in defence of Mr. Street, the architect 
f the Royal Courts of Justice in London. Mr. 
oben he said, was hampered by a vast amount 
+ instructions 5 for instance, in prescribing the 
igel of the Great Hall. 
Vice-Chancellor Hall, in responding, paid a 
mpliment to Mr. Waterhouse. ‘‘ As barris- 
. * hesaid, ‘* what we want are chambers like 
vl designed by Mr. Waterhouse, which are 
models of everything that chambers ought to be, 
acept this, that the cost is said to be too much. 
Again, we want in London and all over the 
‘antry law courts like those of Manchester. 
do not want are courts like those of the 


t we ‘ 
lve Courts of Justice. Whatever the cause 
ws—and I believe Mr. Street was not to blame — 


they are not satisfactory. I believe the person to 
same is the man who was in charge of the 
Works Department in London, the man who 
nithlessly cut down the plans and expenses ; he 
ms the man who ought to be execrated, as 
indeed he has been—(a voice : Executed),—and 
who ought to have been executed if justice had 
heen done, because he was the man who made 
the buildings to be the most unmitigated nuisance 
tothe whole profession. 

Judge Parry, in a humorous speech, proposed 
“The Corporations of Manchester and Salford, 
the toast being acknowledged by the Mayor of 
Salford and the Town Clerk of Manchester. 

Mr. T. Drew then proposed the toast of 
“Architecture and the Sister Arts.” In the 
couse of his remarks he referred to the improved 
wsition of architecture now, as compared with 
forty years ago, when architecture was quite a 
absidiary art; now, by the efforts of modern 
uchitects, architecture had taken her place as the 
nother of the arts—as the chief and the oldest of 
the arts, 

Mr. J. E. Phythian replied, and, alluding to a 
rmatk of Mr. Knill Freeman, to the effect 
that this was a utilitarian age, an age of the 
lowest tender, he said that, though that might 
be so to some extent in Manchester, he could 
assure the Institute of Architects that Manchester 


was awakening to the necessity of architecture, - 


wulpture, painting, and the decorative arts 
generally. 

Mr. John Slater, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The 
Victoria University and its Colleges,” said that at 
one lime it was considered the proper thing to 
take a boy from school at the age of 14, when his 
real education was only beginning, and to plunge 
him into the vortex of commercial life with but a 
mattering of education. Much the same idea 
ms held with regard to the profession to which 
many of those present belonged, and if a boy had 
i taste for drawing. his fond parents used to think 
that it was a superfluous thing to give him general 
culture, and he was put into an architect’s office 
‘obtain what education he might. All this was 
tow changed. The Institute had done much, by its 
heme of examinations, to lead architectural edu- 
ution into the proper channel. There might be 
tany differences of opinion as to the advisability 
multiplying the number of degree-giving bodies, 
uut whatever might be the general opinion upon that 
joint, he thought there could he no doubt as to 
the claims of a city like Manchester, which had 
one so much in the cause of education, that she 
‘tould be the centre and home of a new Univer- 
ty. The buildings of the Universities at 
liverpool and Leeds, as well as Owen’s 
vollege at Manchester, were due to the 
genus of one man, and it was a source 
of gratification to them to see amongst them 
= €minent architect of those buildings—Mr. 

aterhouse, And he could not but think that it 
was an ex-eedingly fitting compliment of the new 

hiversi'y to pay to one to whom they owed so 
om ™ the way of :the material and external 
a of the buildings to make him the first 
ecipient of an honorary degree in the University. 
‘ i, an act which conferred equal honour 
‘hon vaterhouse and on the University, and 
nm. Were both to be congratulated upon it. 
¢ Liverpool College had a chair of archi- 

an but Owen’s College had not; tut 

, oe had been observed and from what 
ut chai read, there was some hope of an 
al = being establised, and it would be a 
eis vantage if that was so. But even if it 
Rot, there were many classes which archi- 


tectural students could attend with advantage to 
themselves. A new University like that at 
Manchester had, of course, something tacking ; it 
was lacking in the traditions of antiquity—the 
long life of honoured names ; of statesmen and 
warriors who had helped to make English history ; 
but this was, of course, inevitable. There was 
one suggestion he would make, viz., that they, in 
Manchester, should endesvour to provide for 
open spaces around their public buildings. There 
was nothing which was more crippling to a fine 
building than for it to be surrounded by a number 
of mean buildings in close proximity, for they 
entirely prevented its fine proportions and eleva- 
tion from being properly seen. 

Principal Ward, in response, said that the 
study of architecture must interpenetrate many of 
the studies of the colleges. In his opinion, there 
should be in University Colleges means found for 
impressing upon students all the great arts, theirs 
among the number. He thought it was not 
foreign to the purpose of University Colleges that 
professorships of the fine arts should be estab- 
lished in them, and he heard with great pleasure 
it was contemplated that such a professorship 
should be established at Owen’s College. 

Mr. J. Ely then proposed the toast of ‘* The 
Visitors,” coupled with the name of Sir Leader 
Williams, who, in reply, said there was a time 
when architects and engineers were bound 
together, and he thought they should still be. 
The cathedrals and castles of England engineers 
as well as architects were proud of. 

Professor Simpson, Liverpool, proposed the 
toast of the ‘‘ Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects.”’ In bis opinion the most interesting work 
done by the Institute was in having such interest- 
ing papers read before it, not only by architects, 
but by craftsmen. The value of these papers was 
not only that they were useful in themselves, but 
they were the means of bringing about that union 
of the different arts and crafts which so many of 
thein were anxious to see accomplished. The 
Institute was also able to bring into touch with 
one another the architects of this and other 
countries. The interest the Institute took in 
students was also very great, and perhaps some of 
its most valuable work was in assisting students by 
its money and other prizes, the value and number 
of which had largely increased since he was a 
student. It was interesting to look back ten or 
fifteen years for the names of those who were 
students then, and who took prizes, and to 
realise that they were the architects of to-day. 
The speaker then mentioned the names of some 
of the most distinguished Presidents of the 
Institute, such as Cockerell, whose work still 
lived, and was likely to live; Tite, the champion 
Classic ; George Gilbert Scott, and G. E. Street 
(friendly foes and champions of the great Gothic 
revival), Mr. Waterhouse, and their present 
President, who had filled the chair with so much 
honour. Mr. Penrose had just returned from 
his labour of love, his visit to Athens, to see if 
it was not possible to retain that masterpiece of 
the world’s art, the Parthenon, for another 
2,000 years. Mr. Penrose was not only known 
as an architect, but as a scholar, one of the 
greatest living authorities on Athenian art, and 
his well-known book was a standard work all 
over Europe. He had, therefore, very much 
pleasure in coupling with the toast the name of 
the President, Mr. F. C. Penrose. 

Mr. Penrose, in reply, said that the Institute 
devoted a great deal of time to the general 
objects of the profession, and he hoped and 
trusted that their efforts to remove some of the 
difficulties with which members of the pro- 
fession had to deal were successful. The Institute 
did not embrace the whole the profession, but 
he believed it was gaining in that respect. The 
Council were quite disposed to favourably listen 
to any suggestions as to modifications in their 
procedure. which would lead to others joining 
them. The Institute had been established nearly 
seventy years, and he hoped it would exist many 
more and continue to do good to the profession. 
He was very glad that in his year of office the 
first annual dinner of the Institute had been held. 
He had left the Patthenon after a careful study, 
believing that it would be capable of resisting a 
much greater earthquake than the last. That 
earthquake did no serious damage, but it pointed 
out defects which would be remedied without 
any prejudice to the edifice. In conclusion, he 
called upon Mr. Holden to respond to the toast 
of the ‘* Allied Societies.” 

Mr. Holden said that he was of opinion that 
all members of the profession throughout the 
country should be under one central control, so 
far as the general principles of their work was 





| concerned, There no doubt were, and would be, 






d 


small local differences, but the fewer of these the 
better. But in regard to the broad principles of 
the profession there ought to be no doubt or 
difference. He was but expressing the view of 
the allied societies in saying that the Institute 
might rely upon the loyal support from them on 
all matters connected with the honour and 
integrity of the profession. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


_ 
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SZllustrations, 


PULPIT, ST. ALBANS, TEDDINGTON. 


fa HIS pulpit, which is in hand, is to be 
a executed in oak. The wood will be 
=u stained dark with ammonia, and parts 
will be gilded. ‘The under side of the canopy, 
forming a concave sound board, will be richly 
painted and gilded. The figures on the pulpit 
and on the second stage of the canopy are 
designed by Mr. Reginald Hallward, and are to 
be executed in gesso in fairly high relief, and 
decorated by him. The angels on the upper 
portion of the canopy will be by Mr. Conrad 
Dressler. All the woodwork is being carried 
out by Mr. Lawrence A. Turner. 

The height from floor to top of canopy is 32 ft. 
The total cost of the work is estimated at about 
go00/, A. H. SKIPWORTH. 











THE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


In 1892 this Company purchased the freehold 
of a block of houses, comprising Nos. 23, 24, 25, 
26, and 27, Cornhill, and the separate block of 
houses in rear of same, comprising Nos. 4, 19, 
I9A, and 20, Change-alley. By virtue of a 
scheme whereby the public benefited by the 
opening of a direct thoroughfare between Corn- 
hill and Lombard-street, the portion of Change- 
alley which separated the two blocks of property 
referred to was, with the sanction of the authori- 
ties and adjoining owners, abolished, and the 
whole of the property which had been purchased 
was thus made available as the site of a large 
building, comprising an area of about 6,500 
square feet. On this site the new offices of the 
Company have been erected, the Cornhill portion 
being exclusively occupied by their own staff, 
and the rear portion by tenants; the building 
being, however, so arranged that the whole or 
any portion of the latter may be absorbed 
by the Company should the extension of 
their business require it. The building con- 
tains nine floors in the Cornhill block, and 
seven in: the Change-alley block. There are 
two basements beneath the level of the 
street which are executed in white glazed 
bricks throughout, and are occupied by store- 
rooms, strong-rooms, engine-room, lavatories, 
&c. On the ground-floor of the Cornhill block, 
the Home Fire, the Marine, and the Fire 
Accountants’ departments are provided for, with 
managers’ and underwriters’ rooms. On the 
first-floor are the Life Office, with Actuary’s and 
Doctor’s rooms, the Adjuster’s, and the Marine 
Accountant’s offices. The second-floor is occu- 
pied by the Board-room, 42 ft. by 20 ft., the 
Directors’ luncheon room, Committee and waiting 
rooms, and the Secretarial department. On the 
third-floor are the Country Fire, and the Fire 
Guarantee departments. On the fourth-floor the 
Foreign Fire office occupies a room 85 ft. by 
22 ft., with plan room and typewriters’ room. 
On the fifth-floor are the clerks’ luncheon room, 
kitchen, and offices attached, housekeeper’s 
room, and servants’ hall, &c., and the sixth-floor 
is devoted to bedrooms for servants, 

The Cornhill front is:executed in Portland 
stone, and the fronts in Change-alley, where 
light is obtained from comparatively narrow 
spaces, are executed in polished granite and white 
glazed bricks varied by the introduction, to a 
moderate extent, of colour. The floors and roofs 
are fireproof throughout. In the ground-floor 
offices the walls are lined with marble, and the 
ceilings are finished in faience. The wood work 
throughout the greater part of the building, 
including fittings, is executed in polished 
mahogany. The floors are laid with teak blocks, 
except in the Director’s rooms, where they are 
oak parquet. The staircases and corridors have 
the walls lined with faience, and the floors laid 
with marble mosaic. The stair is constructed in 
teak, and the treads finished in marble mosaic, 
The wires for electric lighting are encased in iron 
pipes throughout. 

Owing to its position, the building has been 





subject to restrictions all round, and even in Corn- 
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Unitarian Church and Hall, Maida Vale.—Plan. 
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The Commercial Union Assurance Company's Offices, Cornhill.—Ground Plan. 





hill, in respect of light and air, and it has been 
completed without a difference having arisen. 
The whole of the work 
the architect, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
contractors have been :—For the general contract, 
Messrs. Wm. Cubitt & 
J. Whitehead & Sons; 
Boucneau & Son; for faience, the Burmantofts 
Works ; for engineer’s work, Messrs. 
Slater & Co, ; for hydraulic lifts, Messrs, 


Anderson, & Goolden ; for mosaic floors, Messrs. 
Burke & Co.; for teak and parquet floors, Mr. 
J. F. Ebner; for constructional iron work, 
Messrs. Matt. T. Shaw & Co.; for ornamental 
ironwork, Mr. W. Shrivell; for plaster work, 
Mr. Annan ; for bells and speaking tubes, Messrs. 
John Bryden & Sons; and for electric lighting, 
Messrs. Hayward, Tyler, & Co., under the super- 
vision of Messrs, Handcock & Dykes, the electri- 
cal engineers, 


has been designed by 
The 


Co; for granite, Messrs. 
for marble, Messrs. A. 


James 
Eastons, 





The carving throughout was executed by Mr 
|G. Hawkings, and in the Cornhill front has, 
symbolic character. The tympanum of th 
pediment over the entrance has a central shield 
supported by figures and emblems representing 
the title and business of the Company. Oneach 
side of the shield are female figures clasping 


Surmounting the shield is a winged globe, the 
symbol of Zzfe. The figure on the right is seated 
on a bale of goods signifying Commerce; the one 
on the left is seated on a coil of rope and holdsa 
trident, suggesting Marine. There are alo 
introduced minor accessories, such as a dolphia, 
a steering wheel, a furnace, an anchor, Xc,, with 
the view of further emphasizing the respective 
emblems. The keystones of the ground flow 
arches, of which there are seven in all, are carved 
with male and female heads alternating, designed 
to illustrate the same idea as the group in th 
pediment, but in somewhat different aspects 
Two of the female heads represent Fire, being 
decorated with flambeaux, one having a conven 
tional representation of lightning and a thunder- 
bolt, balanced in the other by a salamander. The 
two other female heads symbolise Marine, being 
surmounted by the hulls of vessels, one having 4 
life-belt and ropes dependent, the other the 
screw of a steamer. Two of the male heads are 
emblematic of Zzfe. They are varied in treat- 
ment, each supporting a winged globe aud 





decorated with fruit. The central keystone 's 
carved with a severely bold and simple head of 
classic character, crowned with intertwined m0 
and elm leaves, suggesting the idea of Uni. 
Thus, to those who can read the symbols, the 
building tells the story of the Commercial Umm 
of Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance. 





THE MARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


THIs school was founded by a gift of 10,000 
from the late Sir Samuel Marling, with an am 
gamation of existing town charities, unde! 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners. It com 
under the head of ‘‘ Secondary education. 

The building is designed to accommodate 4 ; 
130 scholars, fifteen of whom are residents in 
headmaster’s house, which forms the second blo: 
shown in the view. It was intended to unite “a 
two buildings by a covered passage, but this 
not yet been done. ; 

The school is entirely built of the Quarhow 
freestone from the neighbouring quarries, ne 4 
with Bath stone, which matches it exactly ; “ 
the roofs are covered with old stone slates, !@ 
off some of the mills which have been recenlly 
demolished, P and 

The fiéche acts as an exhaust ventilator, 
also contains a tubular bell. § Stroud, were the 

: r 
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School House. : 


The Marling School, Stroud.—Ground Plan, 


MAIDA VALE AND KILBURN including the walls and vaulting of the chancel. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
THE design for this building was the accepted | 
esign in a limited competition. The perspective | 
shows the completed buildings, the first portion 


stairs to the gallery, with a belfry on its upper 


age. 
_ The hall has been built by Messrs. Killby & 
of which—viz., the congregational hall in the. Gayford, from the designs and under the personal 


rear—has been alread: ead aah os | superintendence of the architect, Mr. Howard 
months, This hall ak teeta pelea ec | Chatfeild Clarke. The church, ‘as already im- 


schoolroom in connection with the church. plied, still remains to be built. 

The church will hold 400 (exclusive of the | 
choir), and the nave being in only two bays, a 
good congregational plan has been obtained. |new church at Ellistown has just been consecrated 

The buildings have been designed in a late | by the Bishop of Peterborough. The church (St. 
phase of the English Pointed style, the walls Christopher's) is built of red Ellistown brick. The 
being faced externally with red Suffolk bricks and | architects were Messrs, Goddard and Paget, and 


stone dressings f; ithe builders Messrs. Scurr, Jowett, & Co, The 
gs from one of the Bath stone | structure, consisting of a charcel, nave, and west 


quarries. The roofs are covered with Broseley | 1s Par 
tiles, 3 y orch, over the latter of which is a turret containing 
és. Internally the walls will be plastered, the | one bell, is built to seat 270 people. The cost of 


Piers, arches, &c., being in Monk’s Park stone, | the building is 1, 800/. 


—_—-* 
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CHURCH, ELLISTOWN, LEICESTERSHIRE., — A 


The turret at the south-west angle contains the | 
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Masters House. 


|THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL SOIREE, 

THE annual soirée of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on Friday last week at St. Martin’s 
/Town Hall, Charing Cross-road, when a large 
‘number of members and friends assembled to 
| witness the performance of a comic opera entitled 
| A Celestial Institute ;: An Eastern Episode,” in 
| two acts. 
| he inspiration for the play has been Mr. 
'Du Maurier’s ‘*Trilby,” and several points in 

the burlesque were derived from it, while five 
‘of the characters in the book are represented 
in the play. At the same time the author 
of the burlesque has been indebted for at least 
‘one good idea to the Réntgen rays, while much 
lof his material was found ready to hand in 
| the proceedings of the Institute of Architects, 
| though it was expressly stated that the introduc- 
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tion of a burlesque ‘‘ Institute ” was not intended 
to cast any reflection on that august and much- 
respected body. 

The Celestial Institute is situated in Pekin, 
and the play opens with several Chinese lady 
architectural students who consider it fun to 
be ** playing at architecture,” and one of whom 
has sent in for the studentship a design in which 
are ** grand, great, granite columns in the centre 
of the elevation, and the rest solid brickwork,” 
while another has designed something which 
would be sure of winning because it was drawn 
so beautifully, though they would not be able to 
guess what it was meant for. The Librarian, who 
shortly after enters, tells the students on what 
conditions they will be admitted to the library, 
and concludes, in a song, as follows :— 

‘* You must not draw, you must not trace ; 
A book you lose you must replace ; 

And many fines must pay to me, 

If you come to the library.” 


It appears that the students have met on 
the day of the election of members of 
Council, and that the Emperor (not of 
China, but of Germany: are the Germans 
supposed to have conquered China?) has decreed 
that they must all be married, in order of 
rank, within a month of being elected. But these 
dictatorial intentions are not to be carried into 
effect without complications, for early in the play 
three other characters enter, Taffy, the Laird, 
and Little Billee, who are informed by the 
Librarian that all details of the architecture of the 
country are copyrighted. Soon after, Svengali 
enters with Trilby, and noticing from a placard 
that the Institute is in want of a President, 
‘‘wages 15/7. a year,” offers his services, and, 
though without any qualifications for the exalted 
position, he hypnotises the others into electing 
him. One of the scenes represents a meet- 
ing of the Pekin Institute; the rapid way 
in which the minutes of the last meeting are 
read by the secretary caused much amuse- 
ment, as did the annauncement that in future 
ladies admitted for the first time since their 
election would not be required to embrace 
the chairman. Taffy, the Laird, and Little 
Billee having been admitted as honorary 
members, the secretary suggests that the 
three should be asked some question just to keep 
up the Institute’s reputation as an examining 
body, and this having been agreed to, the ques- 
tion is asked, ‘‘ What is the greatest architectural 
institution in the world?” and the reply is, of 
course, ‘* The Architectural Association.” Little 
Billee then sings a eulogy of the Association, 
which was very well received. In the opening 
scene of the second act some of the girl students 
are regretting the approaching marriages, and 
one of them asks Taffy what he will do when she 
has gone, and he replies that, lost to the world, 
he would sink to uttermost depths of despair and 
bury himself—under the Building Act. (‘* What 
a tombstone!” one of the audience remarked. ) 
Little Billee regrets that his success in winning 
Soane medallions, &c., to lay at Trilby’s feet has 
been in vain, as well as his efforts to qualify as 
District Surveyor and earn a miserable pittance to 
support her. But the members of the Council, 
hating him for his success, conspire against 
the President. One asks, ‘* Are we all 
friends?” and the reply is, ‘‘ Are we not all 
architects?”—‘‘and devoted as_ brothers?” 
** Are we not all surveyors?” They take objection 
to the ‘‘ architectural stores,” and to the President 
** collaring all the jobs and running architecture on 
commercial principles,” and they sing of their 
diminished practices since Svengali came amongst 
them ; but their principles are not of much 
account, for they consent to join the co-operative 
stores, and, in a subsequent song, Svengali tells 
how he has started ‘‘ architecture on a plan that’s 
systematic,” the conclusion of one verse being as 
follows :— 
To millionaires in search of something chaste and 
full of brains, 
We recommend a length of this, we've christened it 
Park-lane ; 
[t is solid in appearance, and it's solid gold inside, 
Muc’ thought has been expended on the stone- 
joints, extra wide. 

But the combination is destined to be short- 
lived, for the Emperor (first in the character of 
Napoleon the Great, and then as the Emperor of 
Germany, whose little weaknesses are empha- 
sised, much to the delight of the audience), comes 
upon the scene and decides to ‘‘try a little 
invention” of his own by applying scientific 
principles to moral investigations, which he had 
christened ‘‘ the moral Réntgen ray.” The idea, 
which, if scientific, would be capable of particular 
application, was capitally worked out, and the 


whole company, with the exception of the 
Emperor, pass before the instrument which is 
used. The celestials, including Svengali, are 
pronounced to be ‘‘shocking black,” and are 
found to be ‘all tainted with the shade of com- 
mercial architecture,” while the three English- 
men are found to be ‘‘ white as driven snow, with 
the high ideals of sublimest art.” The end soon 
comes, for the Emperor, who, whatever his other 
faults, is represesented as a good friend to archi- 
tecture, declares that ‘‘ true artists to the back- 
bone shall rule the Institute for ever,’ and that 
Little Billee must be President, and also that the 
Institute shall in future be ‘‘ an affiliated branch 
of the great Architectural Association.” 

The characters were: A Secretary, Mr. A. 
Stalman; a Librarian, Mr, F. D. Clapham ; 
Candidate No. 1, Mr. E. S. Collins ; Candidate 
No. 2, Mr. T. H. Turner; Councilman, Mr. E. 
A. Rickards ; Sub-Councilman, Mr. Alfred Cox ; 
Committee, Mr. R. C. Bolton ; Sub-Committee, 
Mr. H. H. Gilbert ; Emperor, Mr. H. Phillips 
Fletcher ; Taffy, Mr. A. Lovejoy ; Laird, Mr. W. 
W. Furlong; Little Billee, Mr. S. Constandu- 
ros: Svengali, Mr. G. B. Carvill; Trilby, Miss 
Florence Lincoln; Chrysanthemum, Miss Grace 
Wylde; Ylang Ylang, Miss Ada Yerbury ; 
Studentena, Miss Rimell; Studentina, Miss 
*Carvill ; Studentoe, Miss Ethel Williams. Boys : 
Messrs. D. Carvill, S. Elston, P. Albert, A. 
Watts, H. Williams, 

There have been some thirty architectural 
plays since the Association was constituted, but 
we do not think that any of them have shown 
greater merit than the ‘‘ Celestial Institute,” cer- 
tainly none within the last few years, though that is 
not saying much. The play was not so grotesque 
as on former occasions, the players showed no 
lack of confidence in their parts, and the work 
evidenced painstaking effort and careful rehearsal 
on the part of all concerned. The costumes 
generally were very effective, and with the stage 
accessories some pretty effects were obtained. 
Though the play was, perhaps, lacking in topical 
allusions, there was an absence of those personal- 
ities which, on previous occasions, were calcu- 
lated to give offence in some quarters, while, on 
the other hand, the general interest of the play 
was well sustained. The present is the first time 
that ladies have taken parts, and the innovation 
was in every way a success. Ifthe play is worth 
doing at all it is worth doing well, and girls’ parts 
cannot well be taken by men. 

The author of the play was Mr. E. Howley 
Sim, the new assistant secretary of the Associa- 
tion, the music was composed by Mr. Leonard 
Butler, and the stage manager was M. C. B, 
Carvill. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


REBUILDING BEDFORD GENERAL HoOsPITAL. 
—In this limited competition among seven invited 
architects the Assessor, Professor T. Roger Smith, 
recommended for the first premium a design which 
on opening the envelopes proved to be that sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Stephen Salter and Adams, 
and for the second that submitted by Messrs. 
Houston and Houston. The committee of the 
hospital have adopted the report, and it may be 
worth note that they have paid the premiums 
without making the stipulation sometimes intro- 
duced that it the successful competitor be 
employed to build the hospital the premium shall 
merge in his commission. The designs, all of 
them by architects who have had experience in 
hospital work, are very good, as was to have 
been expected, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Last Saturday a party of members of this Associa- 
tion visited the Mewcastle Chronicle buildings, 
which occupy a site opposite the Stephenson 
Monument in Westgate-road. The ground-floor 
frontage facing Westgate-road is occupied by the 
general office, a room divided into compartments 
by elaborately-carved oak screens, with Rose 
Royal marble dados and Pavonazza and Sienna 
marble chimney-pieces with Pavonazza over- 
mantels. The pilasters encasing the iron sup- 
ports to the girders of the upper stories are of 
alabaster and carved from. full-sized drawings 
supplied by the architects, Messrs, Oliver & 
Leeson, and carried out by the late Mr. Robert 
Beall. The machine and printing room is a 
magnificent compartment, thoroughly fireproof, 
and containing all the latest appliances for news- 
paper printing. A large addition has recently 
been made on the site of an old _ ware- 
house, which was pulled down for additional 








Le, 


offices in connexion with the staff. This build. 
ing is faced throughout with Burmantofts 
ivory-coloured glazed bricks, and the ground. 
floor windows are protected on the outside with 
very elaborate wrought-iron grilles of excellent 
workmanship, which have been carried out by 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Crimson from the designs 
of the architects, Messrs. Oliver & Leeson. On 
the first floor, above the machine-room, is the 
compositors’ room, principally occupied with 
Linotype composing-machines, twenty-six jn 
number. Altogether the various buildings occupy 
an area of over 2,000 square yards, and are said 
to be replete with every modern mechanical and 
sanitary appliance, 
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FOUNTAIN OUTSIDE THE HOFBURG, 
VIENNA, 


TuiIs fountain, which is placed in the wall of 
the Hofburg Palace at Vienna on one side of the 
entrance—to be balanced ultimately by another 
one on the other side—is one of the designs of 
the late eminent sculptor Professor Tilgner, 
Although it is not in a taste with which English 
artists will have much sympathy, there is a great 
deal of vigour and movement in the design, and 
it is interesting as an example of the style and 
tendency of modern German sculpture. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was agreed to lend the Lee District 
Board a sum of 1,000/, towards the purchase of 
land for a storeyard. 

The Architect’s Department of the Council,— 
The General Purposes Committee brought up 
the following report, the recommendation being 
agreed to :— 


‘* On December ro last wereported that Mr. Blashill, 
the superintending architect, had attained the age of 
65 years, and on our recommendation the Council 
passed the following resolution, viz. :—‘ That, as the 
retirement of Mr. T. Blashill would cause incon- 
venience to the public service, he do continue to hold 
his appointment for another year, and that it be 
referred to the General Purposes Committee to 
report what (if any) changes in the work of the 
architect's department it is now desirable under the 
circumstances to make,’ A sub-committee whom 
we appointed for the purpose of dealing with the 
above reference have been going thoroughly into the 
whole question of the present organisation of the 
architect’s department. We have had an interim 
report from the Sub-Committee, from which it would 
appear that some re-arrangement of the duties 
devolving upon the department is necessary. We 
have, however, recently received from the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee the following 
resolution passed by that Committee, viz. :— 
‘That, having regard to the re-arrangement 
of the work of the architect’s department now 
under the consideration of the General Purposes 
Committee, it is not desirable to make the architect 
responsible for the planning and designing of work- 
ing-class dwellings to be erected by or for the 
Council, and that accordingly (any tormer resolu- 
tion of the Committee notwithstanding) outside 
architects should for the present be employed for all 
such dwellings, except those on the remaining sites 
on the Boundary-street area, and on the Brook- 
street, Cable-street, and Cotton-street sites.’ _ We 
concur in this proposal of the Housing Committee, 
and, as it will, if carried out probably affect the 
problem of reorganising the department, we think 
that, before taking any definite steps in the matter 
of reorganisation it would be well to wait and see 
the result of the arrangement. We have accordingly 
adjourned the further consideration of the question 
of reorganising the architect’s department for six 
months, and we recommend—‘That the course 
taken be approved.’” 


Falcon-road and Latchmere-road, Battersea, 
Railway-bridges.—On the recommendation of the 
Improvements Committee, it was agreed that the 
estimates of 12,065/, 11s. 3d. and 4,788/. 148. 44. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved, 
and that, subject to a contribution by the Vestry 
of Battersea of one-third of the cost, the Council 
do arrange with the London and South-Western 
Railway Company for the reconstruction of the 
bridges over Falcon-road and Latchmere-road, 
Battersea, the work being charged for under an 
agreed schedule of prices, and in accordance with 
the quantities of work actually executed. _ 

Proposed Tunnel, Greenwich.—The adjourned 
report of the Bridges Committee, the substance 0 
which we printed last week, page 425, was con: 
sidered, 
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Colonel Ford regretted that more information 
had not been afforded on the subject, and said 
that he was more in favour of a free ferry than 
another tunnel, 

Mr. Beachcroft also regretted that more infor- 
mation was not forthcoming, and said he wanted 
to know what would be done for the vehicular 
traffic, seeing that the proposed tunnel was only 
for foot passengers. He moved that the further 
consideration of the matter be postponed. 

This having been seconded, the motion was, 
on a division, agreed to, 59 voting for and 46 
against. 

Bethnal Green Coroner’s Court.—The Joint 
Committee on Coroners’ Courts and Mortuaries 
reported in reference to the new Coroner’s Court, 
Bethnal Green. They stated that on June 18 
last they submitted to the Council the plans, 
specification, and estimate (amounting to 3,000/.) 
of the cost of erecting the Coroner’s Court in 
Church-row, Bethnal Green, and the Council 
referred the execution of the work to the Works 
Committee. The Works Committee subsequently 
reported that they were not satisfied of the 
sufficiency of the estimate, and tenders were 
invited for the erection of the Court. The 
tenders received were as follows :— 


Mr, A, Wallis 

Messrs. J. Jarvis & Sons 

Mr, A. E. Symes 

Messrs. J. Shillitoe & Son ... 
Messrs. J. Simpson & Son 
Messrs. G. Munday & Sons 


On the 3rd of December the Council accepted 
the tender of Mr, A. Wallis. The contract was 
signed early in January, and the architect gave 
an order to Mr. Wallis to commence work on the 
2oth of that month. At the end of March they 
were informed that, notwithstanding repeated 
applications from the architect, the work had not 
been commenced, and that Mr. Wallis was 
raising some question with regard to the pay- 
ments clause of the contract. They did not see 
their way, in view of the fact that the contract 
was signed so long ago, to entertain any pro- 
posal for its alteration in any respect, and they so 
informed Mr. Wallis, at the same time stating 
that unless they heard from him by the 3oth of 
March that he had decided forthwith to com- 
mence the work, they should be under the 
necessity of recommending the Council to deter- 
mine the contract. No reply to this letter was 
received from Mr. Wallis. 

The Committee proceeded as follows :— 


‘‘Owing no doubt to the disturbed condition of the 
building trade, Messrs, Jarvis & Sons, whose tender 
was next lowest to that of Mr. Wallis, were not pre- 
pared to accept the contract if offered to them at the 
amount of their tender, and we, therefore, asked the 
Works Committee if they would be willing to under- 
take the work at the price of 3,2182,, the amount of 
the next tender, that of Mr. A. E, Symes, They have 
now informed us that they are not prepared to accept 
this figure, but we are given to understand that they 
would be willing to undertake the work for the sum 
of 3,500/, The architect has considered the expressed 
willingness of the Works Committee to undertake 
the work for 3,500/,, and he thinks that although 
this is a good deal beyond his estimate made eleven 
months ago, the work should be given to the depart- 
ment on these terms. He points out that although 
the actual rise in wages may not of itself justify this 
advice, the building trades will be for some time in 
an unsettled state, that meanwhile the matter 
presses, and that it may be reasonably hoped that 
some saving will be effected which will be to the 
Council's advantage, In all the circumstances we 
consider that the contract with Mr. Wallis should 
be determined and that the work should be 
entrusted to the Works Committee at the revised 
price of 3,5007. We have sent to the Finance Com- 


mittee a supplemetary estimate of 500/,, and we 
recommend :— 


‘That the supplementary estimate of soo/. submitted b 
the Finance Committee for the erection of the Bethnal. 
green Coroner's court be approved, that the contract with 
Mr. A. Wallis be determined by notice to be prepared by 
the solicitor, and that the plans, specification, and revised 
estimate of 3,500/. be referred to the Works Committee 
with a view to the execution of the work without the inter- 
vention of a contractor ; but that, in the event of that Com- 
mittee not being satisfied with the estimate, tenders be 
invited for the erection of the court.’ ” 

Mr. Boulnois asked if all the contractors who 
had tendered had been again asked what they 
would carry out the work for. 

Sir G. Harris, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that some of them had, but not all. 

Mr. Roberts moved that the matter be referred 
back for further consideration. The circum- 
stances in the building trade had altered since 
the architect reported, and it would be an act of 
injustice to outside contractors if the work were 
given to the Committee at the sum named with- 
out giving the contractors an opportunity of 


stating at what sums they were prepared to carry 
out the work. He hoped that it would never be 
true to say that the Council showed preference to 
its own Committee over outside contractors, 
many of whom were firms of a very high 
character. He denounced the unfair action of 
the men in striking against private employers for 
a rise of wages while staying on with the Council 
at the old rate, and thus making the men on 
strike pay in rates the wages of those who con- 
tinued in work. He was glad that the carpenters 
had determined to treat public and private 
employers alike. 

Mr. White seconded, and after some further 
remarks the amendment was agreed to, on a 
division, by 75, against 32. 

London and Provincial Tenders.—On a recom- 
mendation of the Stores Committee in reference 
to the supply of boots for the Fire Brigade, Mr. 
Holland moved— 


‘«That the recommendation be referred back to 
the Committee, with instruction to ascertain whether 
the excess of the London over the provincial tender 
can be explained by the difference in the rate of 
wages paid by the London firm over the provincial 
firm, and to consider, if such excess can be so 
explained, whether the contract should not be 
awarded to the London firm.” 


The motion having been seconded, was, after a 
protracted discussion, lost on a division by a 
large majority. The Council having transacted 
other business, adjourned at seven o’clock. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


THE following recommendations of the Build- 
ing Act Committee of the London County 
Council have been agreed to, those applications 
which were granted being subject to certain 
conditions :— 

Lines of Frontage. 


Brixton.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of an additional story upon the existing 
one-story shop at No, 97A, St. Mark’s-road, to abut 
upon Warham-street, Camberwell New-road, on 
the application of Mr. H. O. Wilson, on behalf of 
Mr. H. Buckland. 

Camberwell, North.—That consent be given to 
the erection of a porch with two stories over in front 
of the proposed South London Art Galleries, 
Peckham-road, on the site of Nos. 63 and 65, on 
the application of Mr. M. B. Adams, on behalf 
of the Commissioners for Public Libraries and 
Museums for Camberwell. 

Dulwich.—That R. J. Bowerman be informed 
that his application on behalf of Mr. J. H. Myring, 
for the consent of the Council to the erection of three 
houses with shops on the north side of Woodwarde- 
road, Lordship-lane, having been further considered, 
the Council has resolved to adhere to the decision of 
March 30, 1896, upon the application. 

Dulwich,—That consent be given to the rebuild- 
ing of the ‘‘Crown” Hotel, ‘High-street, Dulwich, 
on the application of Messrs. Eedle & Myers, on 
behalf of Mr. R. J. Brinkley. 

Dulwich.—That consent be given to the con- 
struction and erection of bay-windows and wooden 
verandahs to forty-six houses to be erected on the 
east side of South Croxted-road, West Dulwich, on 
the application of Mr, E. Van Vliet. 

Finsbury, Central.—That the consent of the 
Council be not given to the wooden rack recently 
erected for the storage of ladders on the forecourt 
of No. 7, Pentonville-road, Clerkenwell, on the 
application of Messrs. Parker & Hazeldine; and 
that the solicitor do continue the police-court pro- 
ceedings directed to be taken in the matter. 

Fulham.—That consent be given to the construc- 
tion and erection of two iron sheds at Victoria 
Wharf, Wandsworth Bridge-road, on the applica- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Tucker, on behalf of Mr. E. H. 
Johnson. 

Fulham.—That consent be not given to the erec- 
tion of four houses on the north side of Ismalia- 
road, with the flank of the westernmost house to 
abut upon Wandsworth Bridge-road, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. M. J. Allen. 

Hackney, Norih.—That consent be not given to 
the erection of buildings on the north side of Seven 
Sisters’-road, Stoke Newington, adjoining the 
‘*Manor House” public-house, on the further appli- 
cation of Mr. C. J. C. Pawley, on behalf of Mr, 
J. Swinyard. 

Lewisham.—That consent be given to the erection 
of a wood and glass porch in front of No. 17, 
Southbrook-road, Burnt-ash-lane, Lee, on the 
application of Mr. T. Barden, on behalf of Mr. J. S. 
Wilson. 

Marylebone, East.—That consent be given to the 
erection of atwo-story addition upon part of the 
porch at No. 23, York-terrace, Regent's-park, on 
the application of Mr, W. T. Farthing, on behalf of 
Mr. A. Craddock, 

Norwood.—That the application of Mr. W. N. 





Dunn, on behalf of Dr. J. C. Pearce, for an exten- 
sion of the periods within which the erection of four 


— 
houses with shops on the west side of Brixton hil 
between No. 74 and Lambeth-road, was sequined ¢ 
be commenced and completed, be granteq 2° 
condition that the houses and shops referred t 
commenced within eighteen months, and com ~ 
within three years from March 30, 1896, a 

St. Pancras, East,—That consent be given to 1, 
erection of a one-story building at the req f 
Nos. 4 and 6A, Wrotham-road, to abut upon th 
east side of King’s-road, on the application f 
Messrs. Thorpe & Furniss, on behalf of Mr 
Evensen. > 

Strand,—That consent be given to the erection 
of a projecting shop-front to No. 56, Rupert-stree 
St. James's, on the application of Messrs, Cham. 
bers & Dewes, on behalf of Mr. L. Azario, 

Strand,—That consent be not given to the ere. 
tion of an outside fire-escape at the third-floor leve| 
in front of No. 63, Long-acre, to overhang the 
public way in Bow-street, on the application of 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Limited; it bein 
considered that the apparatus may possibly be 
intended as an advertisement, and in these circum. 
stances obstruction to traffic might be occasioned by 
the use of the fire-escape for other than its legiti. 
mate purpose ; and, moreover, the vestry concurs 
with this view. 


Line of Fronts and Width of Way, 


St. George, Hanover-square.—That consent be 

not given to the erection of a one-story addition jn 
front of the coach-house at No, 68, Eaton-mews 
North, Eaton-place, on the application of Messrs, 
Sprake, Foreman & Son, on behalf of Mrs, 
Whitmore. 
St, Pancras, North.—That consent be not given 
to the building recently erected in front of the 
stabling adjoining No. 1, Oakfield-crescent, Haver- 
stock-road, on the application of Mr. T, S, Inglis, 
on behalf of Mr. E. Austen. 


Height of and Open Space about Buildings, 


Whitechapel,—That the Council do, in the exercise 
of its powers under Sections 13 and 41 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, consent to and allow 
the erection of four houses (with shops on the ground 
floor) to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited by 
persons of the working class, on the site of Nos, 2, 
3, 4and 4A, White’s-row, Spitalfields, to exceed in 
height the width of the street, and with an irregular 
open space at the rear of the house on the site of 
No. 2, White’s-row, on the application of Mr. L. 
Solomon, on behalf of Mr, A, Davis. 

Height of Buildings. 
City.—That consent be given to the erection of a 
warehouse at Nos. 16, 18, and 20, Farringdon- 
avenue, to exceed in height the width of the street, 
on the application of Mr. P. B, Tubbs, on behalf of 
Mr. E. Spurr. 

City.—That corisent be given to the erection of a 
Fire Brigade station on the east side of Carmelite- 
street, Whitefriars, to abut at the rear upon John 
Carpenter-street, and to exceed in height the distance 
from the front or external wall on the opposite side 
of each of the streets upon which the building wil 
abut, on the application of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the Council, 


Conversion of Building. 


Finsbury, Central,—That the Council do, in the 
exercise of its powers under Sections 41 and 211 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, allow the conversion 
of a warehouse at No. 80, Clerkenwell-road, at the 
corner of St. John-street-road, into a coffee tavert 
and workmen’s hotel, without an open space at the 
rear, on the further application of Mr. J. Pearce, on 
behalf of Pearce’s Dining and Refreshment Rooms 
Company, Limited, subject to the following condi- 
tions—that the first floor of the building be pugged 
with concrete; that the staircase be constructed 0! 
fire-resisting materials and inclosed on each floor by 
a brick wall g in. thick. 


Open Spaces about Buildings. 


Chelsea.—That sanction be not given to cerlail 
deviations from the {plans (certified by the Distnct 
Surveyor under Section 43 of the London Building 
Act, 1894), so far as relates to the proposed erectiot 
of a block of residential flats on the site of Nos. 
I0A, |1I, 12, 13, and 14, Sloane-terrace, Sloat 
square, on the further application of Messts. 
Bourchier & Galsworthy, on behalf of Mess 
Hilder & Edge. E 4 

Kennington.—That the Council do, in the exe!’ 
cise of its powers under section 41 (r) (iv¥.) of the 
London Building Act, 1894, permit the erection ts 
a two-story addition on part of the open space at the 
rear of a cottage adjoining No. 1, Bolney-street, ‘ 
the corner of a passage leading to the stables of t 
‘* Royal Albert" public-house, on the application? 
Mr. H. J. Miller, on behalf of Mr. W. H. Fox. 

Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be sealed and 
issued to Mr. J. M. Howard, sanctioning 4 
formation or laying-out of two streets, each a 
wide, for carriage traffic to connect Garratt: he 
with Lydden-grove, on his application to the 
Council, on behalf of Mr, W. Palmer; that 
names Lydden-grove (in continuation) and Guelp 
street be approved for the new streets. secued to 

Dulwich.—That an order be sealed and issued, 





Mr. P. C. Davies, refusing to sanction the formation 
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a 
or laying out for carriage traffic of a street, 4o ft 
wide, to lead out of and return into Croxted-road, 
Herne Hill, on his application on behalf of Mr. W. 
]. Hayward. : ; 
Clapham. —That an order be sealed and issued to 
Mr. J. B. Peace, on behalf of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of a street, 40 ft. wide, for carriage traffic, to lead 
from Dragmire-lane into Thornton-road, and the 
widening to 40 ft. of a portion of Dragmire-lane. 
That the name Hydethorpe-road be approved for 
the new street. ‘ 
Greenwick.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr. J. Rowland, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a street, 40 ft. wide, for carriage traffic, 
to connect Elliscombe-road with Church-lane, and 
the widening to 40 ft. of a portion of that lane, on 
his application to the Council on behalf of Mr. G. 
D. Byfield. That the name Nadine- street be 
approved for the new street. 


Cubical Extent, 


Limehouse. —That, subject to the provisions of 
Section 76 of the London Building Act, 1894, the 
consent of the Council be given to the erection at 
No. 93, High-street, Wapping, of an iron shed 
addition to the existing bottle warehouses, together 
exceeding in extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic 
feet, and to be used only for the purposes of the 
trade of glass-bottle dealers, on the application of 
Mr. R. Roberts, on behalf of Messrs. Alexander 
& Co, 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Hampstead,—That the Council do approve of the 
plans, dated April 23, 1896, for the construction of 
a boiler-house and engine-room addition to the 
generating station at the stone-yard, Lithos-road, to 
abut upon a footpath leading from Finchley-road to 
West-end-lane, on the application of the Vestry of 
Hampstead, 


—_ <<" 
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To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











BRICK PIER EXPERIMENTS. 


S1r,—In the experiments on the strength of 
brick piers as illustrated by the Committee at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the struc- 
tural weakness resulting from the vertical lines of 
closers in each alternate course of a brick pier was 
clearly shown and generally recognised. But no 
suggestions were made by the Committee for a 
better mode of constructing such piers. 

The intelligent bricklayer is duly impressed 
with the necessity for mechanical neatness and 
uniformity in the surfaces of his work. If, for 
breaking bond, he introduce a closer on one side, 
he must put one to correspond with it on the 
other; and so on ad infinitum. His courses 
must be uniformly alternated. He must on no 
account cut in a three-quarter brick in place of a 
header and closer, lest it should look crooked and 
cast a slur upon his workmanship. If he fail to 
keep in every case his customary perpend he is 
not up to his work. For years we have had 
constant conflict with the bricklayer who refuses 
or declines to fill each space with mortar lest he 
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Fig.3. 


Should have a wide clumsy joint. Besides, it 
Would only increase his labour to lift so much 
extra mortar at the needless waste of so much 
good material. 

n like manner the bonding on each side 
ofa pillar must, at any sacrifice of construc- 
tion, be made uniform in each alternate 





course, and the only way of making it 
uniform is with the free use of closers giving only 
2} inches of lateral tie, and a preponderance of 
vertical joints in the direct line of vertical 
pressure. 

Now, it is periectly possible, without any 
sacrifice of science or of art, to construct a 
brick pier, say three and a half bricks thick 
and two and a half bricks wide, with a 
perfect bond of 4} in. on every brick and without 
a single closer. There isa a/f brick to provide 
for, because such a pier contains on its area 
seventeen and a half bricks, but this is bonded in 
above and below in every course. 

The diagrams will show the process, which is 
a purely methodical one. The four courses are 
again repeated in their successive order. The 
bond may be called ‘‘ consecutive” rather than 
strictly ‘‘ uniform.” The small double marking in 
the middle of each brick in each course is merely 
to indicate the bonding of this brick over the 
corresponding joint in the course below it. It 
will be seen that there are seventeen of these—a 
bonding to every brick—and a bonding of 4% in. 
in every case, without a single 2} in. tie. And 
instead of alternating the bond in every course, 
each course has a change of bond for each of the 
four courses in succession in the order numbered, 
beginning from the bottom with Fig. 1. More- 
over, so far as mere appearance goes, this bonding, 
and its succession, will be much more effective 
than the existing fashion. In any case, it will be 
shortly to be seen in some piers inside the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Park, Battersea, which will, I hope 
give a fair illustration of the principle. 

WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A. 

*,.* Mr. White’s communication is very in- 
teresting, but it does not throw any light on the 
construction of 18-in. piers, which was the size of 
those selected for experiment by the Institute 
Committee.—Ep. 





THE ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


S1r,—My design having been placed second in 
the above competition, it might be supposed, 
from Mr. Belcher’s letter, that ‘‘ the expressions 
of dissatisfaction” which he says have been 
‘* widely circulated ” with respect to the manner 
in which it was conducted have been originated in 
my interests. 

May I, therefore, be permitted to state that 
directly after the decision was made known I, 
both verbally and in writing, expressed to the 
manager of the company my belief that every- 
thing had been done in a perfectly fair manner. 

Since then I have heard absolutely nothing 
about the competition except that Mr. Norman 
Shaw, the assessor, has been appointed to act 
as consulting architect with Mr. Doyle in the 
same manner that he is now acting in connexion 
with another large block of buildings in Liver- 
pool. Mr. Belcher knows who gave me that 
Information. 

The object of his letter to you is not clear. 
Mr. Norman Shaw and the directors of the 
company are all gentlemen perfectly well able to 
take care of themselves, and need no defence. 
Ep. W. MounrTrorp. 


_ 
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The Student’s Column, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XX. 
FRAMING, 
sy ILE distinctive difference between carpentry 
and joinery has already been mentioned, 
but it is well to bear in mind that whereas 
the strength of the work executed by the 
carpenter is mainly dependent on the skilful dis- 
position of the various parts, the joiner relies for 
stability principally on well executed joints. 
One of the most essential points to be remem- 
bered in designing framing is that alteration in 
the /exgth of the fibres is very small indeed, 
especially in woods having a straight grain, but 
that on the other hand, lateral expansion and 
contraction, z.¢., shrinkage across the grain, is 
very consilerable, more especially in soft woods. 
In the formation of joints this must be 
especially taken into consideration and sufficient 
play allowed, as if the pieces are too much con- 
fined, defects are bound to arise, as when timber 
expands it exerts a very considerable force. 
Whilst heat causes metals to expand, and cold 
causes them to contract, the exact reverse is found 
to be the case with timber, owing to the sap being 
condensed by the cold, and the heat (of course) 








acting in an exactly contrary manner reduces the 


size of the wood, or stuff as it is technically 
called. 

As previously explained, in the article on 
‘*Joints Used in Carpentry,” dovetailed joints 
should not be used in that trade. But in joinery 
the shrinkage of the dovetails tends to make 
the joints fit more closely. 

From a consideration of the above remarks it is 
evident that it is desirable to reduce the wood to 
narrow pieces, thus distributing its shrinking 
propensities, and to fix it, where possible, in such 
@ manner as to allow of expansion and con- 
traction. 

The subject of framing will be treated under 
the following heads :— 

I. Grounds. 

2. Architraves, cornices, friezes, and picture 
rails. : 

3. Skirtings and dados. 

4. Linings and ceilings. 

5. Partitions. 

6. Shop fronts. 

7. Columns, 

8. Fixing and glueing-up. 

I. GROUNDS are small pieces of wood nailed 
to plugs (which are slips of wood driven into the 
joints of the brickwork) or breeze bricks, so as to 
form a backing to which the joinery may be 
attached by nailing or screwing. As nearly all the 
apparent surfaces in joinery are fixed to grounds, 
and as their accuracy must depend upon the true 
fixing of these grounds, it is obvious that the latter 
require more care and attention than is usually 
bestowed upon them, and that their faces ancl 
edges should be fixed in true vertical and hori- 
zontal planes. Their thickness should be equal 
to the lathing and plastering of a partition (or the 
rendering, floating, and setting coats of plaster on 
a brick wall), so that when the latter is completed 
they may be in the same plane, and their edge 
towards the plastering should be splayed so as to 
form a key for the latter, which should be accu- 
rately worked up to this edge, which thus forms 
a solid finish (see fig. 323). 

Grounds are left rough when they are covered 
by an architrave ; on the other hand, when any 
part of their surface is exposed to view, that part 
is wrought, and generally has a moulding worked 
on it. 

Framed grounds are used in openings for the 
better class of work, and form a rough kind of 
frame, with two upright posts mortised and 
tenoned into the head, though this junction is 
sometimes formed by simply notching or halving. 
Grounds should always be fixed in position before 
the plastering is commenced, as they thus form a 
‘* screed ” or guide for the plasterer. 

2. ARCHITRAVES, see fig. 323, are wrought 
bordérs, generally moulded and fixed round the 
openings of doors and windows to hide the joint 
between the gvowd and the plastering, and some- 
times that between the ground and the lining. 
Architraves are often built up in two parts, glued 
together as shown in the above-mentioned figure, 
the base being merely a beaded board and the 
outer width moulded as desired. 

Cornices are always better when framed together 
in lengths of small rectangular sections tongued 
together, though they are often made out of 
boards fixed at the rake of the cornice. They 
are fixed to grounds as shown in the upper part of 
fig. 326, having been previously glued and blocked 
together. P 

Friezes are not, as a rule, framed in themselves, 
but are tongued along their top edge into the 
cornice, as shown in fig. 326, and along their 
lower edge into the picture rail, which latter 
generally has a groove on its upper surface into 
which the brass picture hooks fit, as shown at A, 
fig. 326, and in detail, fig. 372. In an ordinary 
room they are generally fixed about 1 ft. 3 in. 
below the cornice when there is no frieze, and 
should be attached to grounds, as shown. The 
height at which they shouid be placed is, of 
course, regulated by the proportions of the room. 

3. SKIRTINGS are intended to cover the junc- 
tion of the floor with the walls to protect the 
latter and to form a framing behind which the 
plastering may be secured. , 

They may be secured to plugs in the wall, but 
it is better to fix them to grounds when not 
attached to any joinery above. A narrow 
horizontal ground runs along behind the skirting 
near its upper part, to which the latter is fixed ; 
it is also secured to a small fillet which is carried 
round the floor at its base. At C in fig. 326, and 
detail fig. 327, the skirting is shown as being 
made up in two pieces, which are tongued 
together, the lower member being also tongued 
into the floor; thus it will be seen that it is 
enabled to shrink at both joints without any 
fissure being seen, 
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Dados generally consist of panelled framing 
and may either be carried right down to the floor 
and be fixed against grounds in the wall at the 
pase and have a skirting attached in front, or 
they may be fixed as shown in fig. 326. In this 
case the dado is tongued on to the skirting and 
gxed at this point to a ground, the skirting being 
in two pieces. It will be seen that the grounds 
form a frame behind the dado, to which it is 
secured. 
reThe top rail of the dado has a capping which 
conceals the junction of the plaster with the top- 
most ground, 

4. LININGS ate generally used to conceal 
some portion of the construction of doors or 
windows. 

‘amb linings (see fig. 323) are those which are 
used in the vertical thickness of the wall (see 
figs. 294, 295» article xviii.). 

Soffit linings carry out the same purpose in 
horizontal thickness (see fig. 295, article xviii.). 

Window backs (see figs. 304, 305, article xix.) 
are those linings fixed between the skirting and 
the underside of the window board. 

Elbow linings are those that cover the splay 
in the wall between the sash frame and the 
return of the wall (see fig. 306, article xix.). 

Linings should be fixed as shown in the illus- 
trations against grounds plugged to the walls, 
and placed usually about 2 ft. apart. 

Ceilings are finished in wood in a variety of 
ways, the simplest of which is matchboarding 
nailed to the joists. Another method (fig. 328) 
frequently adopted in medieval times, is to divide 
up the ceiling into a number of bays by moulded 
ribs placed in a parallel direction and attached to 
the joists above. These spaces are further 
divided into panels by transverse ribs, the edges 
of all being ploughed to receive the panelling, 
which, of course, is fixed in position first. 

Coffered Ceilings, see fig. 328, are formed by 
carrying the upper members of the cornice across 
the ceiling as ribs secured to grounds attached to 
the joists, the panel resting on the upper members 
ofthe rib; the intersection of the ribs is often 
covered by a carved boss, the panels themselves 
being frequently painted or carved. 

5. PARTITIONS IN JOINERY are generally 
fom I}in. to 3in. in thickness, wrought, 
ploughed, tongued, and panelled in various ways. 
Figs. 324, 325 illustrates a common form. This 
partition is secured at both of its vertical extremi- 
ties. It will also be observed that it rests on a 
small sill, which is fixed to the floor, and that 
this joint is concealed by a narrow skirting. The 
framing throughout is of the same thickness, and 
the raised panels which are tongued into it are 
allowed to contract or expand at the joints in the 
same way as in the framing of a door, care being 
taken to fix the moulding to the framing and not 
tothe panels. The cornice is fixed to the top 
rail, and is generally of the same section as the 
plaster cornice of the room, 

6. SHOP FRONTS vary very much according 
to the taste and discretion of the architect, but 
fig. 329 gives a fair idea of the method usually 
employed. The cornice is framed up as before 
described except that part of it generally comes 
away with the sun-blind as shown, and it resumes 
its position as part of the cornice when the blind 
isrolled up. A revolving shutter, which is com- 
posed of narrow strips of wood connected by 
hinged joints, is shown just below the sun-blind 
and behind the fascia. A continuous iron venti- 
lating grating is shown above the sash, which is 
very necessary to prevent the condensation of the 
atmosphere against the glass, which would prevent 
the goods or articles on the stall-board being seen. 
This latter is too frequently neglected, sometimes 
no ventilation being provided at all, and at other 
times not an adequate quantity. The bottom of 
the sash is generally fixed just above the stall- 
board and a sill below this carries the whole sash 
between the supports and enables a bulk-head 
framing to be used, so that light may be obtained 
Se This is further assisted by the pavement 
Igats, 

7. CoLumNs.—Columns are framed together 
as illustrated in fig. 334, which is a section 
through an entablature and column with its base. 
Fig. 333 shows the method of framing up the 
base, the rectangular member being formed by 
mitreing together four pieces of ** stuff” of equal 
length, which are secured by screws and glue, 
and are strengthened by blocks at the angles ; 
When this has been done, the upper surface is 
truly planed, and the next course planted on and 
Planed true, and so on until all the courses of the 

€ are in position, When the block is com- 
Pleted, it is turned as required and rebated to 
receive the shaft. The latter is made of thin 
Pleces of stuff, not more than 4 in. or 5 in. wide ; 





these are jointed against wooden blocks as indi- 
cated, which should be placed in the centre of 
the joint. The pieces composing the shaft should 
if possible be made to the proper entasis before 
fixing. The framing of the capital (fig. 332) and 
the entablature (fig. 334) is sufficiently demon- 
strated, though very often these are made of 
thinner material, which is strengthened by wedges 
or blocks of wood glued at the internal joints 
(figs. 330 and 331 show plans at A, B, C, and D. 

8. FIXING AND GLUEING UP are very im- 
portant points which must receive the careful 
attention of the joiner. In panelling it is gene- 
rally found that wood of sufficient width cannot 
be obtained, more especially as no shakes or im- 
perfections whatsoever should be allowed in the 
wood for the panels. If possible, the joints 
between the stuff forming the panel should be 
feather-tongued, so that if there is a shrinkage 
the light will not show through. 

When plane surfaces have to be jointed, they 
should first be glued, and then, when dry, eyed 
at the back by the insertion of dovetail keys being 
fitted into similar or corresponding grooves across 
the joint. 

Where great width is required, wide planks 
should not be used, but should be sawn up in 
pieces not more than 4 in. wide; these should be 
glued together with the edge which grew nearest 
to the heart of the tree adjoining another furthest 
from it. Glued joints are often stronger than the 
wood itself, and their strength is not in pro- 
— to the quantity but the quality of the 
glue. 

When two pieces of wood are required to be 
jointed together to form a panel, &c., their edges 
should be carefully shot and then dried, after 
which they should be forced together so as to 
exclude all superfluous glutinous material. It 
should be remembered that when pieces of wood 
are joined end to end they absorb more glue 
than when their horizontal fibres adjoin each 
other, though in the latter case a better joint is 
made. In the case of veneering care should be 
taken to swell out the body of the material to be 
veneered with size, and thus, the veneer and 
the body being both swelled out, curling is 
obviated. 


Illustrations to Student’s Column. 
CHAPTER XX.—FRAMING, 


323. Fixing of grounds, architraves, and jamb linings. 
324. Section of framed partition. 
. Elevation of framed partition. 
326. Fixing of cornice, picture rail, chair rail, and skirting. 
327. Details at A, B, C, fig. 326. 
328. Panelled ceiling. 
329. Section of a shop front. 
330. Plans at A and B. 
331. Plans at C and D. 
332. Detail of glueing up of capital, fig. 334. 
333. Detail of glueing up of base, fig. 334. 
4. Half elevation and half section of column and 
entablature. 
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OBITUARY. 


M. E. N. STENT. — Mr. E. J. Neville 
Stent, an architect and designer well known 
to the older generation of New York architects, 
died recently at his home in New Jersey. Mr. 
Stent was an Englishman, but had lived in New 
York for many years. He received his professional 
training at a time when many English architects 
were devoting themselves enthusiastically to the 
study of coloured decoration, and he became widely 
known in New York as an expert designer and 
decorative colourist, as well as a skilful architect, 
particularly in ecclesiastical work. A large part of 
his professional work was done as a valued assistant 
to other architects, but, if we are not mistaken, he 
designed some important mercantile and other 
buildings for the Astor estate, and of late years had 
practised extensively as a church architect.— 
American Architect, 

THE LATE M. LUMINAIS. — The eminent 
French painter Evariste Luminais has just died at 
the age of 75. He was one of the last representa- 
tives of the romantic school of French painters, of 
whom Delacroix was the acknowledged head. Born 
at Nantes in 1821, he became a pupil of Cogniet 
and of Troyon. His first important pictures, ‘‘ Une 
Scéne de Guerre Civile en Bretagne,” and ‘‘ Un 
Intérieur d’Kcurie,” figured in the Salon of 1843, 
and from that date up to the present year his pic- 
tures have been in every annual Salon. Among his 
principal works may be named ‘‘ Déroute des 
Germains aprés la Bataille de Tolbiac’’ (in the 
Museum at Nantes); ‘‘ Retour de Chasse dans les 
Gaules;” ‘‘ Brunehaut” (in the Salon of 1874); 
‘*Une Chasse sous Dagobert’’ and ‘‘ Cavaliers 
Gaulois en fuite’ (Salon of 1878); and ‘ Les 
Enervés de Jumiége’’ (Salon of 1880), a very clever 
picture of a cruel and revolting subject, which was 
exhibited in London at Mr. Wallis’s gallery, where 
it excited admiration mingled with a good deal of 
disgust. Subsequently to his early studies already 





referred to, Luminais worked under Maignan, and 


was considered to be a follower of his, and one of 
his best pupils. He had received medals in various 
Salons, a gold medal in the 1889 Exhibition, and 
was created in 1894 ‘‘ Officier” of the Legion of 
Honour. His death is considered in France, and 
with justice, to bea serious loss to French art. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CLOTHING FaéToRY, LEEDs.—A new clothing 
factory has been erected for Messrs. W. Blackburn 
& Co., at Holbeck. The building, which has been 
erected from designs by Mr. Archibald Neill, stands 
on what were formerly gardens abutting on Spring- 
well-road, near to its junction with Whitehall-road. 

PuBLIC BATHS, CARDIFF.—New Corporation 
baths were recently opened in Guildford-street, 
Cardiff. The plans were prepared by Mr. W. 
Harpur, Borough Engineer, and the contract has 
been carried out by Mr. W. Symonds. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, SOUTH BERMONDSEY.—A 
new Baptist chapel has just been erected in Ilderton- 
road, South Bermondsey. The internal dimensions 
are :—width 49 ft., length 59 ft., including two 
front entrance lobbies to the ground floor, and two 
side entrances. ‘There are galleries on three sides 
of the chapel, the total seating accommodation 
being over 700, The roof is in three spans, the 
central one being carried 2 higher than the sides, 
with clerestory windows. he front has two arched 
doorways, surmounted by stone moulded pediments, 
and flanked by two pilasters, carried up as pin- 
nacles on either side of the central gable. This has 
a two-light, stone tracery window in centre, with a 
single light on each side, _It is flanked by staircase 
wings, having return gables at sides. Each of the 
gables has moulded brick cornices, finished with 
stone coping. The builders were Messrs. Battley, 
Sons, and Holness, and the architect Mr. G. Paines, 
of Great Winchester-street. 

RESTORATION OF GARWAY CHURCH, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE, — The ancient parish church, St. 
Michael’s, Garway, having fallen into a dilapidated 
condition, tenders for carrying out a restoration of a 
portion of the work have been accepted and the 
work has been commenced, It includes the repair 
of the walls of the nave, chancel, and Knight 
Templars’ Chapel, the stripping and relaying of 
the roofs, and a portion of the ceiling over the nave 
having already fallen is also to receive attention. 
The old tower (detached from the church) still 
remains to be done, and requires immediate atten- 
tion. The whole of the work is being carried out 
by Mr. Ernest Davies, of Hereford. 

CHURCH, BRECHIN, FORFARSHIRE.—At a recent 
meeting of the Established Presbytery of Brechin, 
the plans of the proposed new church, to be erected 
on the vacant ground fronting St. Ninian’s-square 
and Damacre-road, were submitted. The church 
will have a massive tower at the south-east corner, 
The main entrance will be from St. Ninian’s-square, 
but there will also be an entrance from Damacre- 
road. In the nave and choir there will be sittings 
for 378, and in the aisle for 340—making a total of 
718 ; but there will be in addition thirty-two stalls 
and a morning chapel capable of accommodating 
fifty-six people. The chancel will be underneath 
the tower at the east end, and north from that and 
facing St. Ninian’s-square will be vestry, waiting- 
rooms, &c., and a large hall, with a corridor behind 
the rooms and communicating between the church 
and the hall. There will also be room for a gallery 
at the west end, but meantime that part of the 
building is intended for the choir and the organ. 
The architect is Mr. J. J. Burnett, Glasgow. 

CHURCH, CHERRYHINTON, CAMBRIDGE. — The 
foundation -stone of the church of St. John-the- 
Evangelist, Hills - road, Cambridge, was laid 
recently by Lady Alwyne Compton. The total 
cost of the building now commenced (that is the 
chancel and a portion of the nave) will represent an 
outlay of 2,350/7. About two-thirds of the nave will 
be built at present, and this and the chancel will 
seat about 350 persons. At some future period the 
nave is to be completed, and two vestries, an organ- 
chamber, and a spire will be added. There will 
then be seating accommodation for 600 persons. 
The new structure is being built of red brick with 
freestone facings. The style is Early English. The 
architects are Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, & Gunton, 
Cambridge, and the builder Mr. W. Saint, of 
Cambridge. 

NEw BUILDINGS, WEST RIDING ASYLUMS.—At 
a recent meeting of the West Riding County Council, 
Colonel Spencer Stanhope, C.B., presented to the 
Council the report of the General Asylums Com- 
mittee, in which was included the estimate for the 
new Acute Hospital, amounting to 76,869/. Acting 
on the instructions of the Committee, the West 
Riding Surveyor, Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, had 
prepared plans and a provisional estimate for the 
proposed hospital. That estimate amounted to 
76,869/., and included the administrative block, 
medical director’s house, Turkish bath, the various 
wards, reading and recreation rooms for attendants 
and nurses, and their respective bedroom accommo- 
dation; also a mortuary and post-mortem room, lodge 
and entrance gates, drainage and main outfall, the 
brick boundary wall to the public roads, walls to the 
airing courts, laying out the grounds, asphalting the 
walks and paving the yards, construction of the 





main approach road to the institution, and the back 
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approach road, the main steam supply from the 
boilers to the new block, including brick tunnel ; 
also provision for electric light. The area of land 
occupied by the buildings, airing courts and back 
courts, roads, &c., was about 15 acres. It was 
ultimately agreed: — ‘‘That the West Riding 
Asylums Committee be directed and empowered to 
erect and provide an Acute Hospital and out- 
buildings at Wakefield Asylum, in general accord- 
ance with the plans approved by the General 
Asylums Committee and now submitted to the 
County Council at an estimated cost of 73,869/.” 

FREE CHURCH, GORGIE, EDINBURGH.—On the 
14th inst, the new church of the Free denomination 
at Gorgie was opened by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Wilson. 
Erected from plans prepared by Messrs. M ‘Arthy 
& Watson, at a cost of some 4,500/., the structure 
is a parallelogram in plan, divided by stone arcades 
into a nave and aisles, lying north and south, with 
a gallery at the northend. The front of the church 
faces Slateford-road, and the nave terminates at the 
other end in a semi-octagon, in which is a rostrum 
with a projecting pulpit, and a platform for the 
choir. The internal dimensions are 88 ft. long by 
so ft. wide, and 41 ft. high to the apex of the 
ceiling. The roof is built of steel, and internally 
forms a pointed barrel vault, lined with wood, and 
divided into bays by moulded wood ribs, The 
church has been decorated by Mr. James Clark. 
Accommodation is provided for 750 worshippers. 

CounTy BUILDINGS, BLYTH.—New County 
Buildings in Northumberland-street Blyth, have 
just been opened. The building is built of bricks, 
three stories high, with stone facings carved and 
interspersed with terra-cotta ornamentation. The 
frontage in Northumberland-street is 219 ft., and in 
Carlton-street 148 ft. The main entrance is situated 
in Northumberland-street ; it has polished granite 
pillars rising on either side, and surmounted by 
carved capitals, which support two figures of 
chained bull-dogs. High over the doorway is a 
carved representation of the arms and motto of the 
Northumberland County Council. The building is 
roofed with green Buttermere slates. The contract 
price for the work is 12,000/., and it has been 
carried out by Mr. S. D. Burton, of Newcastle, 
from the plans and specifications of the County 
Architect, Mr. John Cresswell. Mr. Thomas 
Davison, of Cramlington, supervised the details as 
clerk of works, 

CHURCH, ExMOUTH.—The Bishop of Exeter 
recently laid the foundation-stone of All Saints’ 
Church, Exmouth, which is being erected in Exeter- 
road. The new church, which will seat 700 persons, 
is planned with aisles on either side of the nave, 
transepts, a morning chapel to the south of the 
chancel, and occupying the base of the tower a 
baptistry with vestries for the choir and clergy, and 
an organ chamber. The cost of the building, 
exclusive of tower and fittings, will be about 7,000/, 
The architect is Mr. Tait. 

CHRIST CHURCH, NORTH BRIXTON. —The designs 
by Mr. Beresford Pite for rebuilding Christ Church, 
North Brixton, have been approved. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ASHOPTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
—The plans have been accepted of a new chapel at 
Ashopton, prepared by Mr. Herbert W. Lockwood, 
of Sheffield. The new chapel is to be erected 

longside the present building and at right angles to 
it. The end wall of the present building is to be 
taken out and a sliding partition substituted. The 
new building, which seats about roo people, is to be 
built of rock-faced stone with aslar dressings. The 
style is late Gothic. In the gable towards the 
Sheffield-road is a three-light terraced window to be 
filled in with stained glass. The internal fittings 
are to be of pitch pine, stained and varnished. On 
the lower story, being on a level with the lower road, 
are class-rooms, kitchen, cloak-rooms, lavatory, 


OrFICES, ABERDEEN. — The Aberdeen School 
Board has resolved to build new offices in Union- 
terrace, according to designs by Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie. The building, which will be in the 
Italian Renaissance style, will have a frontage of 
50 ft. to the terrace, and will cost £5,000. 

PROPOSED HOTEL METROPOLE, SOUTHEND.— 
It is proposed to erect at Southend-on-Sea a large 
hotel, on the hill above the pier entrance. It has 
been designed by Messrs. James Thompson & 
Greenhalgh, architects, of High-street, Southend. 
There will be two principal entrances—one at the 
west end of the building and the other on the north 
front—and both will lead to the grand hall. The lower 
ground floor will be occupied with kitchens and other 
offices, with vapour and Turkish baths, and a large 
room to be used for any purpose. On this floor also 
there will be a dining-room for day visitors and a 
restaurant. The ground-floor will contain billiard, 
reading, and commercial rooms, and the grand hall ; 
while along a colonnade there will be a number of 
shops. The first floor will contain the ladies’ coffee- 
room, the grand drawing-room, the principal 
dining hall, and a spacious banqueting hall, with 
a gallery for an orchestra, and each of these halls 
will openon to a conservatory. The other largerooms 
will also open into an extensive conservatory, which 
will extend along the whole of the south front of the 
building. This floor will also contain the retiring 
rooms and offices connected with the larger halls. 
The second and third floors will be devoted to 





rivate sitting and bed rooms, opening on to 

alconies on the south front. The fourth and 
fifth floors will contain bedrooms principally, and 
also a few private sitting-rooms. The roof of the 
building is to be laid out as a promenade, a portion 
of which promenade will be allotted to day visitors, 
and will be approached by a tower at the south-west 
angle, in which there will be a hydraulic lift. The 
part for hotel visitors will be reached by a passenger 
lift, starting from the lower ground floor, and may 
be entered from any floor in the building. Provision 
is made for lighting throughout by electricity, with 
probably a powerful search light from one of the 
towers. The estimated cost of the building is 
53,8787. 

THE ‘‘HANS PLACE HOTEL.”—This new hotel, 
which opens to the public this week, is situated 
within a few minutes’ walk of Hyde Park in Hans- 
crescent, close to the Park end of Sloane-street, and 
backing on to Hans-place. The building has been 
erected by Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co., 
Limited, contractors, of Bristol, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. Read & 
Macdonald, architects, of London. The external 
elevations, which are kept very plain, are of red 
brick with Portland stone strings and cornice. The 
porch is also of stone. The roofs are of red tile. 
The hall and main staircase is panelled and arcaded 
in ammonia-fumed oak, the actual stairs being of 
concrete. The floors of ali the corridors, and the 
whole of the ground floor and all staircases, are of 
fireproof construction. The plan of the building 
being in the form of three sides of a quadrangle, 
opportunity has been afforded of erecting an 
attractive feature in the form of a large palmery or 
winter-garden of iron and glass. Self-contained 
independent suites of apartments form a feature of 
the planning. The electric lighting has been 
carried out by Messrs. Strode & Co., under the 
direction and superintendence of Messrs. Kincaid, 
Waller, & Manville, consulting engineers. The 
following are some of the various contractors who 
have done special works :—Lifts by Messrs. Way- 
good & Co; fire hydrants, Messrs, Merryweather & 
Co. ; heating and plumbing, Messrs. Wenham & 
Waters; the palmery, Messrs. Handyside & Co. ; 
palmery glazing, Messrs. Rendle & Co. ; cooking 
apparatus, Messrs. Benham & Sons. The drainage 
has been approved and tested by the London 
Sanitary Protection Association. The decoration of 
the interior has been carried out by Messrs S. J. 
Waring & Sons. Among the details of the decoration 
may be mentioned a tapestry panel on the first land- 
ing, representing the old town of Chelsey in 1765, from 
prints of the period, the ceiling being a replica of 
old plaster work of the same period. The library is 
arranged as an ‘‘old English” reading-room, con- 
taining copies of Chippendale furniture. The 
banqueting-room is panelled in white and gold, 
and the walls hung with old-fashioned silk moire of 
a delicate blue. The billiard and smoking rooms 
are panelled in fumed oak, surmounted by a frieze 
in which the decorative effect of old Spanish leather 
is reproduced. The drawing-room is in the best 
style of Louis XVI., the panels and mouldings are 
of white, ornamented, the pilasters being filled in 
with a beautiful old broche. The plaster frieze is a 
reproduction of one in a chateau in the South of 
France, from which the decorative motif has been 
obtained. The dining-room is treated with high 


panelling of pollard oak, with a decorative embossed ' 


frieze and a ceiling of fibrous plaster. The nume- 
rous sitting-rooms, bedrooms, &c., are decorated 
and furnished in various styles—English, Flemish, 
and French Renaissance; there are also repro- 
ductions of the Sheraton and Chippendale periods 
of decoration and fitting. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


NEW BRIDGE OVER THE DERWENT.—On the 
13th inst. the new carriage bridge which has been 
erected across the River Derwent at Blackhall Mill, 
situate between Ebchester and Lintz Green, was 
opened to the public. The structure, which has 
cost about 1,800/., has been built according to 
designs prepared by Mr. Fowler, architect, of Wol- 
singham, the contractor being Mr. Hilton, Bishop 
Auckland. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, KING’s NORTON.—On the 
13th inst., Colonel A.G. Durnford, R.E., one of the 
Local Government Board inspectors, held an inquiry 
at the Saracen’s Head, King’s Norton, into an 
application made by the Rural District Council of 
King’s Norton for sanction to borrow 4,85o0/, for 
purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal for the 
parish. Mr. Godfrey, the Surveyor, gave particulars 
of the details of the scheme, and in reply to a 
question said that he was not aware that any manu- 
facturers at the present time discharged the effluent 
from their manufactories into the sewers. There 
was no provision in the scheme for receiving this 
effluent in the future. The trade effluent went into 
the river. He was of opinion that the sewers were 
of sufficient capacity to take the effluent from 
Messrs. Baldwin's works supposing it was purified 
in accordance with the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act. Mr, Clarke said that the County Council and 
the Birmingham Corporation had brought pressure 
to bear on Messrs. Baldwin to prevent them sending 





[=== 
their effluent into the river, and the District Counci] 
had obtained an injunction against the firm, Mesgr 

2 % 
Baldwin contended that under Section 15 of th 
Public Health Act, and Section 7 of the Rica 
Pollution Act 1876, the Council ought to take thei 
trade effluent into the sewers, and they askeq the 
Local Government Board not to sanction the loans 
because the scheme was insufficient. Mr, Clarke 
said that Messrs. Baldwin were prepared to give an 
undertaking that the effluent should not go into the 
sewers until the provisions of the Act had been eon. 
formed to. 

RESERVOIR, NEATH.—The ceremony of cuttin 
the first sod of the new reservoir at Moss Hous 
Wood, Neath, was recently performed. [pn 189 
plans were prepared by Mr. W. M, Jenking 
Borough Surveyor, and in 1894 the sanction of 
Parliament was obtained. In February, 1896, the 
contract was given to Mr. James Allen, of Cardiff 
who is carrying on the work. The contract price 
was 12,2857, 

SEWAGE DisposAL WoRkS, BLACKHALL My, 
DURHAM.—On the 13th inst. the new Cronniwel 
sewage disposal works, which have been cop. 
structed by the Blaydon and Lanchester District 
Councils, jointly, were opened. Two years ago 
sewers were laid by the Lanchester Rural Authority 
for the drainage of the villages of Cronniwell, High 
Westwood, part of Allendale Cottages, Low West. 
wood, Derwentside, and works are now being cop. 
structed for the drainage of Blackhall Mill. As the 
sewage of the last-named place passes under the 
River Derwent, it was found necessary to raise it to 
the sewage disposal works, and an arrangement, it js 
stated, the invention of the Adam's Patent Sewage 
Lift Company, York, had been introduced, by means 
of which the sewage from the high-level sewers js 
utilised as a motive power for the low-level (or 
Blackhall Mill) sewer. The sewerage works are 
situate within too yards of the new county bridge, 
They comprise a store-house and mixing-tank, sand- 
washer, two perpendicular tanks, and filters in four 
separate compartments, one sludge-tank and lift to 
raise the sludge, a height of about to ft., when it 
then discharges on to the sludge drying-beds, The 
scheme has been carried out by Mr. G. H. Bell, con- 
tractor, of Bishop Auckland, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. E. Parker, Surveyor and 
Inspector. 

SANITARY CONDITION OF BETHNAL-GREEN,— 
In January last the Vestry of Bethnal-green, after 
considering Dr. Young's report upon the sanitary 
condition and administration of the parish, decided 
to appoint one of its present sanitary inspectors to 
be chief sanitary inspector, and to engage an addi- 
tional sanitary inspector and an additional clerk in 
the sanitary office. From a recent report made by 
the Vestry, it appears that the whole work of the 
sanitary department has been reorganised, and that 
a systematic house-to-house inspection of the parish 
has been instituted. 

LocAL SEWERS, LONDON.—The London County 
Council has sanctioned, subject to a condition 
recommended by the engineer, the construction of 
local sewers, as follows :—Camberwell, goo ft. of 
12-in. pipe sewer in Winterbrook-road, Springfield 
Estate, Half Moon-lane. Hampstead, 340 ft. of 
12-in. pipe and concrete sewer in Alexandra-road 
and Loudoun-road. Lee, 600 ft. of o-in. pipe 
sewer in Elliscombe Gardens, Elliscombe Park 
Estate, Church-lane, Charlton. Wandsworth 
1,295 ft. of 12-in. pipe and concrete sewer in 
Broadwater-road ; 170 ft. of g-in. ditto in Edward- 
street; 4ooft. of 15-in. ditto in John-street ; and 
1,255 ft. of 12-in. ditto in Manor-road, Manor 
House Estate, Upper Tooting-road. Hackney 
265 ft. of g-in. pipe sewer in Norfolk-road, 
Islington, 180 ft. of g-in. pipe and concrete sewer 
in Thomas-street, Archway-road. St. Marylebone, 
995 ft. of under-pinning of sewer in Cavendish-road 
West, Lord’s Cricket Ground, and Wellington- 
place. 

BLACKWALL TUNNEL.—The following works 
are finished at the Blackwall Tunnel, namely—the 
sewers on both sides of the river, the fire-proof 
fence at and the approach-road to Ordnance-wharf 
and the Northumberland wharf river wall. With 
the exception of the internal glazed brick liniag all 
the shafts are completed. During the past month, 
thirteen cast-iron rings, equivalent to a distance 
of 32 ft. 6 in., were erected, thus finishing the 
length of tunnel between shafts Nos. 2and1. The 
shield is now in shaft No. 1, and the preparations 
for proceeding northward in the last section, 
between this shaft and the cut and cover, are well 
advanced. On the Poplar side of the river, out ofa 
total length of 436 ft. of cut and cover, a distance of 
427 ft. is finished, and on the south side the whole 
of this description of work is executed. A com- 
mencement has been made with the concrete founda- 
tion for the roadway of the open approaches on 
both sides of the Thames. At Robin Hood-lane a 
great deal of work was done during the past month 
in getting in the concrete foundation and forming 
new kerbing and channelling. A large quantity of 
granite setts and York paving also arrived on the 
ground. The construction of the entrance arches to 
the tunnel is being proceeded with. As estimated, 
the total value of the work executed, including the 
formation of the approach roads under the contract, 
is 618,908/., of which the sum of s,026/, represents 
the progress made in April last. 
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a  —s FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. —M. Henri Cernuschi who has just died 
queathed to the City of Paris his house in the 
Morceau, witha fine collection of Chinese and 
‘ese curiosities. It will be called the ‘* Musée 
harnuschi.” —— Lhe Geographical Society has given 
a acy of Léon Poirier to M. Lucien Fournereau 
i Bgnition of the important services that he has 
: pie to Science in hisexplorations in Indo-China. 
- A fine Gothic church is to be built on the 
Soulevard Ménilmontant in place of the little chapel 
’ Votre Dame du perpétuel secours. The Com- 
° ay of the Chemin-de-Fer du Nord have commenced 
abet for a new station for the Ceinture trains. 
o he Faubourg St. Denis, and on the Rue de 


Pare 
Japane 





[tis in t : , , 
Dun ue.——M. Falguiére has finished his model 
of te nonument to Ambroise Thomas. The 


agure Of the composer is seated on a rock, and 
at his feet is a statue of Ophelia offering him 
igvers——_Lhere is an interesting exhibition of 
shotographs in the Champs Elysées. It is organised 
. the Photo. Club. The English exhibits deserve 
special mention.——The Committee appointed to 
consider the project of making a canal to unite the 
two seas, has puolished a most unfavourable report. 
The Committee consider that the making of this 
immense canal (irom the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic Ocean) will cause a great disturbance in 
thecountry, will do little good to general navigation, 
and that the receipts will not cover the expenses 
of working, which are estimated at the sum of three 
thousand million francs. ——M. Le Prétre, architect, 
has been commissioned to make plans for, and carry 
out the building of two Consumptive Hospitals, one 
at Ardes-sur-Couz2 (Puy de Dom), and one near 
Nice. Thirty-two architects have taken part in 
the open competition for the building of Barracks 
for firemen, to be erected at Montmartre, and in 
Rue Carpeaux, Rue Lamarck, and at Grandes 
Carrires. The award will be givea next week. 
Amongst the names are those of MM. Roussi, 
Courtois-Sufft, Héneux, ODelaire, André, and 
Chédanne.——The deaths of two Paris architects 
gre announced—M. Albert Duclos and M. Elie 


Beaudoin. 
+—~<@>+ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HitLy FIELDS, BROCKLEY.—On Saturday last 
Sir Arthur Arnold, Chairman of the London County 
Council, dedicated to the public use for ever the 
grounds at Hilly Fields, Brockley. The total cost 
of acquisition has been 44,8722., of which sum the 
County Council contributed 23,572/., the remainder 
of the purchase-money being received from the 
trustees of the London Parochial and Lewisham 
Parochial Charities, the Kyrle Society, the Greenwich 
and Lewisham District Boards, the City Companies, 
and private sources. The sum spent in laying out 
the grounds was 4 6852. 

THE ’91 ART CLUB.—This club will hold their 
annual exhibition of members’ works at Clifford’s 
Gallery, 21, Haymarket, early in June. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS NOTICES.—Mr. 
T, A. Morris, F.R.I.B.A., asks us to mention that 
owing to dissolution of partnership his temporary 
address will be at 38, Newmarket-street, Ayr, until 
the completion of Wellington Chambers in the same 
town.—The business of Mr. Bradshaw Brown, 
auctioneer, of Billiter-square-buildings and Millwall, 
will in future be carried on by Mr. Harry Hooper 
(the late Mr. Bradshaw Brown’s senior partner in 
Millwall business) and Mr. Thomas W. Price, 
F.S.L, under the name ‘‘ Bradshaw Brown, Hooper, 
& Price.” 

EXAMINATIONS IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
—In another column will be found the announce- 
ment of the Carpenters’ Company’s annual exami- 
nation in carpentry and joinery. The series of 
lectures which is delivered, primarily, to intending 
candidates is now over, and the attendance has been 
very good. Professors Banister Fletcher and T. 
Roger Smith were among the lecturers. The 
Company has been fortunate in also securing these 
gentlemen to act as two of the examiners. The 
Carpenters’ Company has invited, further, the Presi- 
dents of the R.I.B.A., of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of the Architectural Association, &c., to 
join the examining board. Entries for the exami- 
nation, we are intormed, already exceed those of 
Most previous years, and that candidates are by no 
means confined to London and the neighbourhood. 

FARMHOUSE, SEASIDE, AND COUNTRY LODG- 
INGS —The Great Western Railway Company have 
issued an illustrated pamphlet, containing lists of 
farmhouses, seaside and country lodgings, hotels, 
and boarding houses in the districts served by the 
Great Western line, including Jersey and Guernsey. 
The pamphlet shows the accommodation obtainable, 
and the features of interest in the various localities. 
Copies can be obtained free on personal application 
at the Company’s London Receiving Offices, and 
at Paddington Station and the principal stations 
throughout the line. The pamphlet is published by 
apna Walter Hill & Co., of Southampton-row, 

on. 

SUMMER Tours IN SCOTLAND.—Messrs. David 

acBrayne (Glasgow) send us an illustrated hand- 

of summer tours in Scotland, on the lines of 
Toute taken by their steamers, by way of Oban, the 

edonian Canal, &c. The handbook contains a 

great deal of information as to the places and dis- 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE STRIKE.—The 
response of the carpenters to the instructions given 
on Friday last week was complete and decisive. On 
the 18th inst, the men tendered one hour's notice at 
breakfast-time, and in all cases left their work where 
their terms were not conceded. This applies equally 
to union and non-union men. On the 18th inst. Mr. 
Chandler, the secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners, came up from Man- 
chester, and Mr. William Matkin, the secretary of 
the General Union of Carpenters and Joiners, came 
up from Liverpool, for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the leaders of the London men. It 
was soon apparent that conciliation was in the 
air, for another conference with the master 
builders was arranged during the day, and at six 
o'clock in the evening the representatives of the 
four societies of carpenters met the Trade Ques- 
tions Committee of the Central Association of 
Master Builders, under the presidency of Mr. Hollo- 
way. The conference lasted until half-past nine 
p.m., and although no decision was arrived at, Mr. 
Henry Holloway reported that the proceedings had 
been‘of a conciliatorycharacter. The builders offered 
the 4d. per hour advance in wages, to come into 
force immediately the men returned to work. The 
only difficulty was with the now-celebrated disability 
clause. The carpenters at first refused to sign it ; 
but it was pointed out that a settlement had been 
come to with three unions—the Plumbers’, the Brick- 
layers’, and the Smiths and Fitters’. Eventually a 
modified form of the rule was offered by the builders, 
which will be submitted to the men by ballot, and the 
conference was adjourned until Friday, pending this 
ballot being taken. There were two other con- 
ferences on the 18th. The smiths and fitters met 
the master builders and came to terms on the basis 
of an advance in wages in August of $d. per hour, 
and a code of rules similar to that signed by the 
bricklayers. The painters also met the master 
builders, and certain bases of agreement were 
arrived at which are to be submitted to the men for 
their consideration. As to the labourers, they are 
still out, and at present there seems no probability 
of a settlement. The plasterers are drafting what 
men they have out on strike into the country as fast 
as they can.—The following letter was on the 2oth 
inst. received by the members of the Masters’ 
Association :—‘‘ The Central Association of Master 
Builders of London, 31 and 32, Bedford-street, 
Strand, W.C., London, May 19, 1896.—Dear Sir,— 
I am instructed by the Standing Committee on trade 
questions to inform you that negotiations are still 
pending with the carpenters, joiners, and painters 
for a settlement of the questions in dispute. The 
plasterers and labourers have rejected the com- 
mittees proposals, I have again to remind you 
that no increase of wages to these trades is to 
take place until a settlement has been arrived at and 
the rules signed. A further conference with the 
representatives of the carpenters and joiners 
took place yesterday (Monday). The negotiations 
are proceeding in a most conciliatory manner, and 
it is hoped a settlement will be arrived at by the 
end of the week. The trades with whom the 
committee have now settled a code of rules 
are : — Bricklayers, plumbers, and smiths and 
fitters. The increase in wages with the two latter 
societies commencing from August 1 next. The 
committee propose to call a meeting of the 
association as soon as possible, when a full 
report of the proceedings will be presented. 
Meanwhile it is strongly urged that you will 
still support the action of the committee by 
adhering to the resolution of the last meeting 
of the trade—viz., ‘‘not to pay the advance in 
wages until it has been agreed upon in conference 
with the committee.” The committee are convinced 
that a settlement satisfactory to the trade generally 
will be arrived at if the members of the association 
wili loyally adhere to the resolution.—I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully.—(Signed) R. S. HENSHAW, 
Secretary.”—It is now reported that upwards of 
5,000 carpenters and joiners have resumcd work. 


ec oe 


LEGAL. 


IMPORTANT BUILDING PROSECUTION 
AT LEEDS: 


CASE IN THE DIVISIONAL COURT. 


THE case of Cook v. Hainsworth came before a 
Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench, consisting of 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Wills, on 
Monday and Tuesday last, it being a case stated by 
the learned Stipendiary Magistrate for the City of 
Leeds on certain questions of Jaw. The facts were 
shortly these :—On December 30 last an information 
was preferred by Hainsworth, the Inspector for New 
Buildings for Leeds against George Cook (the 
appellant) under By-law No. 61 of the by-laws with 
respect to new streets and buildings in Leeds, on 
the ground that the appellant did, on September 21, 
1895, unlawfully erect a house and shops in the 
Otley-road and Wood-lane, Headingley, without 
having the plans thereof approved by the 
Corporation of Leeds, as required by By-law 
No. 61. It appeared that on June 14, 1895, 
the appellant gave to the Corporation notice of 





tricts included, 





deposited plans and sections indicating in detail the 
situation, character, and size of the buildings which 
he proposed to construct. On June 24, 1895, the 
Corporation gave the appellant written notice that 
the plans were disapproved of by them inasmuch as 
a back-road, in accordance with Section 57 of the 
Leeds Improvement Act, 1893, was not provided, 
and the back of the proposed house and shops 
would be less than 19ft. 6in. from the boundary of 
the property, contrary to Sub-section 4 of the said 
section. Notwithstanding the disapproval of the 
plans by the Corporation, the appellant commenced 
to erect certain buildings on the site indicated in 
the plans, and thereupon the Corporation on 
October 1, 1895, gave the appellant written notice of 
the alleged offence. 

By-law No. 61 provided that any person intend- 
ing to erect any new building should give to the 
Corporation twenty-one days’ notice in writing of 
such intention by leaving the same at the office of 
the surveyor for the time being of the said Corpora- 
tion, and should with such notice deposit plans and 
sections showing in detail the situation, character, 
and size of the proposed new buildings. By-law 
No. 63 further provided that the Corporation 
should approve or disapprove of the proposed new 
buildings within the twenty-one days specified fer 
giving the notice aforesaid. By-law No. 61 also 
provided as follows: ‘‘ Any person who shall erect 
any new building. .., &c., without giving such 
notice and delivering such p!ans and sections as 
aforesaid or without having the said plans approved 
of by the Corporation or in any wise contrary to 
plans and sections which have been approved 
by the Corporation shall be liable for each offence 
to the penalty hereinafter prescribed in these by- 
laws.” By-law No. 7o provided that ‘‘ Every 
person offending against any of the by-laws shall, 
except where otherwise expressly provided, be 
liable for every such offence to a penalty of 5/., and 
in each case to a continuing offence to a further 
penalty of gos. for each day after written notice of 
the offence from the Corporation.” 

No evidence was tendered by either party to 
prove or disprove the allegation that the buildings 
which were described in the deposited plans did not 
comply with the requirements of Section 57 of the 
Leeds Improvement Act, 1893, nor was evidence 
tendered by either party as to the character of the 
buildings actually constructed by the appellant. 

The appellant contended that By-law No. 61 
was unreasonable, because it gave an absolute 
power of veto to the Corporation whether by-laws 
were complied with or not, and was ultra vires, 
inasmuch as it was not authorised by any statute. 
He further contended that Section 158 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, limited the power of disapproval 
to cases where the proposed buildings were not in 
accordance with the by-laws. 

The contention of the respondent was that the 
by-law was not z/tra vires, but was expressly 
authorised by the local Acts in force in Leeds, and 
that if the appellant had felt aggrieved by the order 
and determination of the Corporation, he ought to 
have appealed to the Quarter Sessions under Section 
128 of.the Leeds Improvement Act, 1866, or to have 
applied to the High Court for a mandamus to 
compel the Corporation to pass the plans, The 
respondent further contended that by erecting new 
buildings without the approval of the Corporation 
the appellant had infringed§By-law No. 61, and was 
liable to a penalty under By-law No. 70, and to a 
daily penalty for a continuing offence in maintaining 
the buildings after receipt of the notice of Octo- 
ber 1, 1895. 

The Magistrate convicted the appellant under By- 
law No. 61, and fined him 3/. including costs, but 
held that there was no continuing offence, and that 
the respondent was not entitled to claim a daily 
penalty from the receipt of the notice of October 1, 
1895, the remedy (in case it could be established 
that the buildings contravened the provision of the 
by-laws of the Local Improvements Acts) being by 
way of demolition of the buildings under the powers 
conferred by the Public Health Act, 1875, and the 
Leeds Improvement Act, 1869. 

The question for the opinion of the court was 
whether the appellant was legally and properly 
convicted of the offence charged in the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. 
Bainton appeared as counsel for the appellant ; 
and Mr. Forbes, Q.C., and Sir George Morris for 
the Corporation of Leeds. 

Their Lordships, at the conclusion of the argu- 
ments of counsel, beld that the decision of the 
learned Stipendiary Magistrate was right, and dis- 
missed the appeal with costs. 





OBSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT LIGHTS IN 
THE CITY. 

In the Chancery Division on the 15th inst., 
Mr. Justice North heard the action of Battersea and 
others 7. the Commissioners of Sewers of the City 
of London. The plaintiffs, Lord Battersea and 
others, are the trustees of the Weavers’ Hall in 
Basinghall-street, E.C., being possessed for a term 
of years of the hall, and they claimed an injunction 
restraining the defendants from erecting a building 
so as to obstruct the ancient lights of the hall. 





his intention to erect the premises in question, and 





Mr, Swinfen Eady, Q.C., and Mr. J. G. Wood 
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CONTRACTS AND ——— APPOINTMENTS. 





CONTRACTS. 








Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, 


Forms of Tender, &c, 


| Tenders 
|_ to be 


Supplied by \delivered. 


Nature of Work or Materials, 


CONTRACTS—Continued. 


| By whom Required, Forms of render, &, 








| 
| 


*Timber Eton Union 


BGHOOIS «cccccccecccdevececsececescses| BOKOR ~ On = Dears! iH. L. Tacon, ‘Archt, 1, | 

Westgate, Rotherham ..| do, 
(Lancs) | John Stanton, 
Offices, Chorley .. do. 


| (Yorks) School Board 


Kerbs and Flags .... » esses: | Adlington 


eeeeeees 


Cc 
Reconstructing Factory, Leeds -.... | Hepworth & Son, Lim. |W. 


6, eo Parade . .. | do 


Sewers, Surrey-road, &c. ~scccecees| | Bournemouth T.O....- | F. 


Bewers, KC. ssesecsesseseerses 


Stoneware, &c. Pipes, Willington .... 
*Making-up and Paving Street .....+0.| | Fulham ae C. 


| Bridgend (Glam)U. D. C.| Mr. Williew. Surv. Adare- 
street 
| Saw -on-Trent Corp. | I. bed _Swindlehurst, Boro’ 


| May 26 


Council | 

8. Braithwatte, Archt. | 
Lacey, Boro’ Surv. do, 

do, 


do. houses 


“Botterill, Town “Hall, 


| Walham Green 


Road Works, Fenton-street, &€... | Bury (Lancs) Corp. 


Technical School ........+ ossideoeesies | Bilston (Staffs) U.D.C. | | M. 
Forcing House, &c. Upper Park ....++| | Birkenhead Corp. 
*Tar Paving ......--cccces phiebesnncene | Mile End Old Town | 
. WORT vvsaw cscs cuses 
Swimming Bath, Marsh-lave, Cyprus-| 
road Bootle (Lancs) Corp.. | 
Foundry and Machine Shops 
FER AReN Saere | 
Villa, Galwally Park, Newtownbreda, 
Irelani 
Houses, Ley, Cushnie, Aberdeen evn 


. McMurray .... | 


seee 


Office Houses, Old Deer, Aberdeen.... 
Semi-detached Villa, Alnmouth, 


eoeeeses 


Perris) | 


or eseses 


Willesden D.C. ... 


R 8.0. 
Engine Chimney, Liversedge, Yorks.. 
*Roadmaking and Paving 


Electric Light Station 
Drainage of Asylum, Caterham 


.| Hammersmith Vestry | H 


OATA sccccccccccces | 
Widening Ellington Bridge, 
Morpeth eovcccce 
Road Materials, &c. 
Sussex | Cuckfield U.D.C. .... 
Residence, Gildersome, Yorks ........ R. A. Holliday 


near 


Hayward's Heath, 


Queen-street, Morley .. | 

| T. Roe, Archt. 1, Lombard- | 

street, Belfast ..cccce- os 

| T. W. MacDermid .... | Grierson & Bellis, Archt. | 
Bangor........ eecccceces 


| gt. George-in-the-East | 
| Guardians 
| Beverly, &c. Drainage | 


*Distempering ....cccesscvccsserccece: 


Brick Bridges, Burton Agnes, Yorks.. 


Four Houses, Neville’s Cross, Durham) J. Ainsley......sese+ 
a Penllwyn-road, Carmar- 
the or cccece 


Four Aa St. Luke's, Cork 


*Water Mains, &c. 
*Painting, Colouring, &¢............. ™ St. Marylebone Gdns. | 
Street segue Works, manned Eastbourne T.C. ...... 


roa o- . . 
*Sewerage Works. | Romford Da osacas 


Boro’ 
street, Bu: 


Hall, Bilston.. 


| J. M. Knight, Vestry Hall 

| Jcake aappaesaleee Town 
Hall 

Glossop Ironworks Co. | The Secretary, Co.’ 3 ‘Offices, 
Surrey-street.. . 

Phillips & Son, “Archt. "él, 

| Royal-avenue, Belfast .. 

| Jenkins & Marr, Archt. 16, | 

Bridge- “— 


street, Strand, W.C. ; 
County Surv. Moot Hall, | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . 
T. Simmons, Surv. Cuck- | 


la. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall | do, 


| Commissioners ...... | W. Evans, Surv. naeaase May 30 
W. Cook, 59, Saddler-st. | 

| Durham . do. 

! 

| 


| W. H. Hill, jun. ‘Archt. 28, 

| South Mall do. 

Sec abetiensbween eee | St. Marylebone Gdns. | A. 8. Snell, 22, Southamp- | 

| ton-bldgs, Chancery-lane | June 1 

Superintendent, 

| ‘oa Middlesex .... | 
Bo 


Bru ndell, 
Brundell, 1, 


Engineer, 


ry 
Wilson, Archt. Town | *Chimney Shaft 


Aberdeen 


| M. Temple Wilson, Archt. | | 
69, Narrowgate, Alnwick | 
| Milnes & France, Archt. 
. 4 Bradford 

| 0. C. Robson, Public offices, 
gs ws road, Kilb 
. Mair, Vestry Offices .. 
Metropolitan Asylums | Norfolk House, 


UTTL 2.6 


Norfolk: | May 28 *Sewage Works 


Residence. Belper 


Buttery, ‘Arent. | 


May 29 


*Making-up Brook-street 


*Tar and Asphalte Paving 
*Repainting, &c. Chelsea Bridge 


Hospital, &c. Hertford 


| ‘ Sewerage Works ....... 


Laying Sanitary Pipes, Westerton... 
*Baths, Arcade, Shops, &c 
*Cutting Trenches, Excavations, &c, 


Additions, &c. Police Station, Maestag, as Joint Com. 
*Granitet Channelling and Kerbing .. 
*Lighthouse, Northumberland 
*Bhewerage Works........0eccccccccee | Erith U.D.C. .... 


*Erection of Casual Wards 


*Alterations, &c. Borough Market . 


WRRIBTUR RG. siv'ccvie deed cvevccecsvens 


*Painting ......~ Conceccccccccsccces 


Building, Meanwood-road, Leeds pe 
Four Houses, Ilkeston, Derby ... 


*Nurses’ House and Ophthalmic Wards Sheffield General -| J. 


Auckland) by te meg Surv. 1, Cra. | 
ock-street 
Rs Se Corp. | ees G 


! 
| 
| | Supplied by 
| 
| 
| See 
D.C. 


| reenha] gh, | 
..| Merthyr Tydfil U.D.C. | T. mA Harvey, Merthyr 
fil 


Painting, Be. o0ccvvsrccvascscscesss | Whitechapel Union .. | lee yr Oupell, i 


chapel-road 


Vestry Room and Altering Chapel,| Calvinistic Methodists | R. L. Jones, ‘archi. Mo | 

Glynceiriog, Denbighshire | plac mnt, 

*Reconstruction of Baths and Wash- he wat (Islington) | Ps “ Giltz 
stry | 


e, Bala . 

man, 6, 

Ba Bedford-row, on. | 
T. A. Buttery, Archt. 
Queen-street, Morley . 

| County Surv. Town Hall, 

Glam.) .. Bridgend 
| Beckenham U.D. Cc. ° 
:| Borough of egal 8, Katerine-st, Croydon 

| Trinity House Corp... | Lights Dept. 

House, E.C. 
| @. Chatterton, + 

; Anne's Gate, 8. “Aeeating 

| T. Potter, 49, ter RE “road 

e | Sevenoaks oée 

Tottenham U.D.C. P. E. Murphy, 712, High- 

| road, Tottenham 
do. 


Sevenoaks Union . 


| Beste. — Spring. 
dens, 8.W Lag 


Vestry 


H | oe. John’s (Hampstead)| 
1 OME <6. vas crolniet prac cra d | The Surveyor, Vestry Hall 
— Market Trus- | Widnell & Trolope, 13, | 
| Parliament-street, S.W 
“soint Hospital Board | W. L. Grant, Archt. git- 
tingbourne wane 
Surv, Munic 
Offices ipal 
| Worcester City Council) City Engineer 
, War Department(R.E.)| R. E Office, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 
Head Quarters Offices, 
South Aldershot . 
M. Hunter, Archt. Belper 
W. Smith, 90, Albion-street 


; | Cheltenham Corp 


» Archt, 
Nottingham 
D. Webster, 19, St, 
James’-street, Sheffield. . 


Angel-row, 


firmary 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





G. Morgan & Son, “Archt. 
24, King-street .. do, 


Nature of Appointment, 


| By whom Advertised, Salary. 





Schools, 


*gimm mn 
Princes-st. | | 


| Doncaster . a % 


“Junior Assistant crccrcccccccccccsee: 
*Sanitary Inspector ....e0.+.. 


*Sanitary Inspector ..cscsese: 


“Clerk of Works, Kensal Town Baths..! 


ve enone 


Clerk of Works ...ccccccccccce:seeees 


Birkenhead Corp. .... | 801. rising to 1 
annum 

1107. rising to 
anpum 

1107. rising to 
annum 


Hammersmith Vestry | 


St. Mary Newington | 
Vestry 

8t. Ae “Newington | 
Vestry 

Chelsea 
Commissioners 





:Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vill., & ix. 





appeared for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Q.C., and Mr. Henderson for the defendants. 

Mr. Eady said the ancient lights were admitted, 
and the question that arose was as to the date at 
which a certain building was pulled down. The 
defendant’s buildings were 72, 73, 74, and 75, 
Basinghall-street. 

After some discussion the case was settled, the 
defendants consenting to an injunction against them 
restraining them from erecting any building so as to 
darken the plaintiffs’ ancient lights, as enjoyed by 
them before the pulling down of a building rq ft. 
high. 

9 Smith, however, asked for a reduction in the 
costs against them, owing to the plaintifts’ writ 
having originally been wrongly drawn up, and his 
Lordship gave the plaintiffs their costs, less ro/. 





—_ a \ 
a 


MEETINGS. 


TueEspay, May 26. 


Royal Institution.—Professor T. G. Bonney, F. R, S., on 
‘‘ The Building and Sculpture of Western Europe.” I. 





TuurspDay, May 28. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. A. Steiger 
on ** The Utilisation of Water Power, especially with a 
small fall, with some examples of plants for the generation 
of Electrical Energy.” 8 p.m. 

ic at miami aie R. Munro on “ Lake Dwell- 
ings. 

Fripay May 209. 

Architectural Association.—Annual Dinner, Holborn 

Restaurant. 7 p.m. 


SaTurpDAY, May 30. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Fowler- 
Waring Cable Works, North Woolwich. 10.30 a.m. 


re oe on 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 1.—By A. Dowe tt (at Edinburgh). 
Leuchars, Fifeshire.—The Lands of Edenbank and 
Arnots Dron, 172 a. 
May s.—By Husert Watkins (at Clun). 
Clunbury, ‘Salop. — — Llanbrook, and wr 
12a.2Yr.0 p., 
By donb & StTitinc (at Highbridge). 
Burnham, Somerset.—Southwick, &c., enclosures 
of land, 69 a. or. 34 P»y 
May 6.—By A. E. ARMSTRONG (on the OS TO 
Newbury, Berks.—Wash Common, 2 enclosures, 
7a. 27. 30p., f. 
By THompson, Rippon, & Co. (at Okehampton. “he 


Okehampton, Devon. —“‘ Fatherford Farm, ’30a.,f. 1,370 


By Messrs. How.ett (at Gt. Yarmouth). 
Ludham, Norfolk. —‘' The Grange Farm,” 89a. 


BX DO, WINGS) Vocus ececousgensouscsesseosacneteten tons 42,500 


Four enclosures, 78. 37. 26 p , f. and c. 
By W. Wicc1ns ei Kilsby). 
Kilsby, Northants.— Three freehold cottages 
By Lees & BurcHELt (at Redhill). 
Charlwood, Surrey.—1 and 2, Cyril Cottages, f., 
T. 23¢. 8s. 
Ito 4, Providence cottages, f., r. "3r2. 4s. 
By W. Witson & Son (at Manchester). 
Moston, Lancashire.—St. Mary’s-rd., a plot of 
land, area 3,800 yds., f........0+4 shebia 


eeeeees 
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May 7. By FuLuLer, Moon, & Forte (at ‘trate 


Croydon.—15, Churcb-st., f., r. 35 
17 and 18, Tamworth- rd., f ee 
yer Orchard: rd., —_ soaks of 82. 10s. for 


gears Dinas rd., ‘‘ The Leslie Arms” hotel 
and } of an acre, f., r. 7ol. 
Whitehorse-rd., ‘* The Gloucester Tavern ’ 
public-house and } of an acre, 1 oe 55¢. 
Mitcham-rd., ‘*‘The Sawyer’s Arms” 
ie Es r. 302, 
S.C. Mitter & Assorts (at Banbury). 
Little aan, ht freehold farm, com- 
ptising 39a. 1r. 13 
Grimsbury, Oxon. —Piechold brickyard, grist mill, 
SNA BEES SF Bs sc ocscecessscnassestsssscsscecwesess 
By RENTON & RENTON (at Bradford). 
Doviey- cP hastodaio, &c., Yorks. —‘‘The _— j 
and 127a. or. 6p., Rec hnatiinkvess 
Four enclosures of land, 5 a. 1 a. “6p. Be 
By TooTeE.t & Sons (at Maidstone). 
Boughton-Monchelsea, Kent.—‘‘ The Boughton 
Mount Estate,” comprising 432a. rr. 39p., f. 
By Heprer & Sons (at Bramley). 
Bramley, Yorks.—368, Town-st., and 1, Hanover- 
Oe By Dp CaP ere ee egg rere ee tee 
270, 272, and 274, Broad-lane, f., r. 362. . 
Rodley, Yorks.—‘* Coal Hill Farm,” 24a. 2 Yr. 16p., 
f., and long leasehold, r. 542. .......c0..000+ teaeaneay 
By D. Watnzy & Sons. 
Croydon. —Miealala-ed,. six plots of building 
ARISES Ay cnsepcesnesesesaiesss 
Crunden- rd., &c.— Six plots ‘of. building ‘Jand, f, 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Fulham.—43, Filmer-rd., f., r. 364, ...c000.s000+ 
marr gine Queen’s- de, u.t. 69 yi, g. is igh, 


seer vescocceccoeoorccres 


public- 


g.r. 2l., ot. 582. 
Sydenham.—8, 9, and 1o, Florence-villas, u.t. 70 
yrs., g.r. 62 : 
12, 13, and 15, Kinver-rd., v.t. 87 pes g.r. 
132. 10S., r. 1007. 
nEeme rs Richmond-rd., u.t. 60 yrs. Die 





10/., r.7 


Public Appointments, pp. xvi., & xviii. 


High-street, Southend” 3 J 


=== 


| Teds 
to be 

delivered, 
Tune 


Une 9 


do, 


| June 
June 


Sune 


J. A. Angell, Council Offices we 


do, 


do, 


do, 


| Hall, Pancras- road, N, WwW. | Tune ll 


do, 


Tune 12 


do 
do, 





2, Shrewsbury-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 652. 
By Newson & Co. 
Holloway.—45 and 47, Marlborough-rd., 
YIS., SY. 14¢, 248., T2747 
Finsbury-pk.— 26 to 36 (even), Charteris-rd., u.t. 
684 yrs., 302., r. 1802. 
Holloway.—8 and 10, Middlesex-st., u.t. 64 yrs., 
£.r. 74 


u.t. 69} 


yd. for ‘yard, 4 


£630 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F. g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g-r. for ground-rent, r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; }. for leasehold ; er. for 
estimated rental ; * 1.8. for unexpired term ; pa. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for yes ter. for terrace ; cres. for erescent; 








MBER, | 


Tt 
Greenheart, B.G. 
ton &/o/o o/o/o 
Teak, E.I. ..load 11/c/o 16/o/o 
Sequoia, U. S.ft.cu 2/o 2/t 
Ash, Canada load 3/s/o  4/10/o 
Birch. do. ......+5 3/1c/o 5§/5/0 
Elm, do. 4/o/a  5/s/o 
Fir, ‘Dantsic, &e., 1/to/o —_2/o/o 
Oak, do. 2/s/o 3/15/0 
6/c/o 7/t0/o in 
o/o/o o/o/o 
Do. Yellow .... 2/15/29 5/o/o — : Sine, 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/o 5/1c/o ae 
St. Petersburg.. 3/c/o 6/r0/o Copper — British 
i cake and ingot 


‘ainscot, 
— Best selected . 
age strong.. 
| Chili 
| verse M'TALIb 
LEAD —Pig, : 
Spanish ....ton 11/:/0 
English 
brands 
Sheet, 
6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards .. 
Pipe 


Satin, Porto Rico 
Walnut, Italian .. 


o/o/7 
0/0/3 


METALS. 


Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
land t 2/6/0 


Pine, Canada red 
6/o/o 


57/c/o 





4/10/0 | 


2/s/o 
4/10/0 | 


Odessa, crown.... 2/s/o0 s7/o/o 

Deals, Finland 
end & 1st std 1co 
Do. 4th & 3rd... 
Do. Riga ...... 
St. Petersburg, 

1st yellow.. 

Do. 2nd yellow 
Do. white 
Swedish...... es 
White Sea 


7/t0/o 
7/t0/0 
7/10/0 


g/o/o 
8/10/o 
8/ to/o 


- 10/te/o 13/0/0 
8/10/0 10/10/0 
8/tce/o 1¢/c/o 
9/10/29 16/o/o 
8/10/o 15/10/0 

Canada, Pine 1st 23/s5/0 23/10/o 
Do. do. 2nd.... x6/o/o 17/o/0 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 8/o/o 10/15/c 
Do. Spruce, 1st. 9/0/o 10/10/0 
— do. 3rd and 

coecreee to/o 8/10/0 
New Brunswick oj 8/o/o 

Battens, all kinds 20/o/o 

Flooring boards, 
sq., r in. prep, 

xst. o/15/0 


» i o/12/0 
Other qualities— e{zle 
Cedar, Cuba, .ft. 
Honduras, &c, F Palm, Lagos .... 20/10/0 
Mahogany, Cuba Rapeseed, English 
St. Domingo al cee 
cargo av. 1/3 \ ececee 
Mexican, do. do. / Cottonseed ref. . 
Tobasco, do. do. i 
Honduras, de. .. 
Box, Turkey ton 
Rose, Ri 


11/2/6 


12/o/o 


r*4 70/1 
Ti1N—Straits .... 5 

Australian...... 61/150 

English Ingots.. 65 °° 


OILS. 


Linseed . 
Cocoanut, Cochin 26/15/0 


a 10/9 


15/0/o | Do. blac 
16/o/o| TAR— ‘Stockhoim 


lO. seceses 








15/c/o barrel 19/6 


ia. 
Satin, St. “Doming o/o/7 c/1/o| Archangel o/14/6 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER (continued), 


o/1/6 
ait 


ole/o 


6/t0/, 


</5/0 


+ 50/10/0 §0/t8/9 


o/¢/o 


40/8/9 46/139 
0/0/48 0/0/58 


Int} 


11/50 


ofola 
0/0/0 


62/59 


(oar) 


..ton 18/5/o 38/15/0 


o/o/o 


Do. Ceylon ...... 22/r0/0 92/350 


¢/o/0 


23/0/0 23/ [10/0 


22/c/0 


16/o/0 16/10) 
Oleine 18/0/0 18/10) 


1/olo 
o/15/° 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
plish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
ir of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
ents of Lenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
” nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 


io, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 


reas00S-] 

ALDEBURGH (Suffolk).—For the erection of the ‘‘ Golf Links ” 
Hotel for a Syndicate. Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Winchester 
ee + $12,649 |3: Youngs & Son ......411,040 
J. Downing ES ccnccecs 35,00 











SHAM. — For laying pipes, &c., for the Amersham, 
seid and Dishict’ Wersrecsks. Mr. 'E. A. Sandford 





t, engineer, 1, Victoria-street,“ Westminster :— 
Fae NGonS vase c+n20+a+eLT)900 ard & Cannon....... ..£1,643 
iJliams Bros. ..+-+++++ ais 5,000 U LAP OF GONG ci dncccdcccese 1,600 
Baldwin & Son..++.+eeeeee 1,708 | G. Darlington (accepted) 1,595 





BOVEY TRACEY (Devon).—For the erection of two houses. 
Mr, Samuel Segar, architect, Union-street, Newton Abbot :— 


ohn Winsor ..--- ceeceee #740 ©| James Turner*.......... £683 16 
“ H. Davie .....- eoce 716 0 * Accepted, 
[All of Bovey Tracey.] 





BRADFORD. — For the extension of Parsonage-road near 
Laisterdyke, Bradford, for Mr. Wiliiam Terry and others. Mr. B. 
Walker, engineer, Exchange, Bradford :— 

Walter Barrand, Bradford .-.....csesecececeeeeeeeeees L430 





BRISTOL.—For the erection of cookery and other building 
works, Barton Hill, 


for the School Board. Mr. W. L. Bernard, 





G. Humphries.......000+-.. £468 
Hatheriey & Carr.......... 467 
R. Wilkins & Sons ........ 450 
« Perrott ....ccccscccsee- se, 443 
. F. Woodward, Southwell- 
street* 


520 





secnccscccesivenss 427 


* Accepted, 





BUXTON.—For the erection of seven cottages, Mycock’s Croft, 
Fairfield, for Messrs. Critchlow & Keeling. Messrs. Garlick & 
Flint, architects, Terrace-road, Buxton. 

Anthony Wall, Fairfiel@, Buxton .....ssscecceeeseeeeHljTI5 





CARDIFF.—For the erection of gardener’s cottage, &c., Glan 
, near St. Fagan’s, for Mr. Matthews. Mr. G. E. Halliday, 


architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. John W. 

Rodger, 14, High-street, Cardiff :— 

C. C. Dunn, Cardiff*..£402 6 10 | W. Cox..... cccccccee 4388 18 7 

W. Thomas & Co. ... 400 o 0o| T. H. Short.......... 370 7 0 
* Accepted. 





CHELMSFORD. — For the erection of two pairs cottage villa- 
residences, Vineyards Building Estate. Mr. F. Whitmore, archi- 
tect, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford :— 










W. Fincham.... £1,180] E. West.... - $1,100 
Hy. Kennell 1,178 | H. Potter ........ 1,055 
Jno. Rayner.... eeoee 1,140] J. L. Near, Colche: + 940 








* Accepted, 





CHESHAM.—For alterations and additions to the ‘*‘ Unicorn” 
publichouse, for the Chesham Brewery Company, Limited. Mr, 
G. N. Green, architect, Chesham and Willesden Green, N.W. 
— by Mr. G. W. Elwell, 13, Bedtord-row, W.C. :— 

k 






OF ccccce oes £1,598 0f A. E. Wilson .......... 41,177 14 
A.W. Nash . 1,359 10| J. Potter .... soe eee a 
G. Daslington 1,350 o| T. Wilson + 1,140 10 
Honour & Son 1.270 0| E. Quick.... + 1,050 0 
Abbott & Son 1,220 o}| A. Mead, Chesham* .. 1,c50 0 





* Accepted, 


H, Fincher... 1,202 0 





CUDDINGTON (Surrey).—For the erection of isolation hospital. 
Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, architect, 157, Wool Exchange, E.C. :— 









eesccccces -- $11,223 0| R. J. Humphries.. H10.295 0 
Be} Burnan 10,809 0} Peters & Son ........ 10,239 0 
|, B. Potter.. 10.695 0} Balchin & Shopland, 
DOME ecicdececcss VASGE FE “SURO co. vested +s 9,870 0 
Grist & Co., Ltd..... 10,478 o * Accepted, 





DARWEN (Lancs.).—Accepted for the erection of new offices 
forthe Darwen News, and shop, Duckworth-street, for Mr. J. J. 
Riley, J.P.,C.C. Mr. J. B, Thornley, architect, Darwen. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 

Masonry, Foinery, Slating, and Plumbing.—John 
Knowles s ee Coccccccccccsccece +e £1,520 
Plastering and Painting.—R. Jackson......+seeeees 146 


[Architect’s estimate, £1,650.] 





DEVONPORT. — For alteration to and decoration of bar of 
‘Marlborough Hotel,” for Mr. W. H. Quantick. Mr. H. G. Luff, 
architect, SM Chapel-street :— 


T. Jenkin & Son........£467 10] W. J. Oliver, 1, Acre- 
J. Healy & Son ........ 45618] place, Devonport* ....£353 5 
G.H, Smith & Son .... 409 15 * Accepted. 








DOVER.—For the erection of three shops, with dwellings over, in 
Priory-place for Mr. H. W. Thorpe. ‘Messrs. Worsfold & Hayward, 
architects, Dover, and 80, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. Dunk & Bousfield, Billiter-square-buildings, &.C. :— 
£1,635 0] W. Bromley .........-41,559 0 
1,595 o| Hayward & Paramor.. 1,490 0 
1.580 7|W. & T. Denne, 

1,580 of Walmer®.........06. 
*Accepted. 





G, Lewis & Sons ...... 





FELIXSTOWE (Suffolk).—For the erection of a police station for 
the East Suffolk County Council. Mr. H. Miller, C.E., County 


Surveyor, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich. Quantities by the 

E, West .....ceceee 1,087 o o| W. Durrant..........£998 10 0 

T. Ward. nang o o| W. Grayston ........ 996 10 0 

S.A. Kenny ........ 1,¢48 0 of T. Parkington & Son, 

»Wawman ......+. 1,030 0 °| Ipswich® ........ 97§ 0 0 

D. Thurman ........ 999 © 0| F. Cooper..........+. 965 14 6 
* Accepted, 





HANLEY.—For the erection of two houses for Mrs. E. Boulton. 
Mr. W, A. Baynes, architect, Birches-road, Hanley :— 
E, Roberts (lowest Of four) ..cccccescsscesecreseesees L4IS 





yUANLEY.—For the erection of two houses in Turner-street, for 
Haw: Asplin. Mr. W. A. Baynes, architect, Birches-road, 


T. Hobbs (lowest of four) ......-++es0+: 





HINDLEY (Lancs.).—Accepted for the erection of club pre- 
Limit, Market-street, for the Conservative. Buildings Club Co., 
ed. Mr. Thos. A. Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Mosley :— 

H, & F, Lomax, Platt Bridge...........ssesees weer ee 2,598 





HORSHAM (Sussex).—For the erection of a private residence at 
B ce-road, Horsham, for Mr. A. G. Wheeler. Mr. C. H. 
Pomtow. architect, 40, North-street, Horsham. 

Otter Bros £750] Rowland Bros.. 
+ 72§| G. Sharp .... 
eee Hillman & Murr 

* Accepted 









Pete Bogs. ne 
Pamnett Bros 2222 








LONDON.—For the erection of a public library, Hoxton. 


J. Godfrey & Son ......£11,365 | J. Parnell & Son ........ £10,724 
T. H. Kingerlee ........ 11,306] Atherton & Dolman .... 10,692 
BE, LOVEE ccnsces sonenee 10,982 | G. E. Todd........... eee 10,594 
Thompson & Beveridge 10,925| B. E. Nightingale ...... 10,445 
H. L. Holloway ........ 10,862] Chas. Dearing & Son. 

J. Chessum & Sons...... 10,779] Halliford-st., Islington* 10,250 





* Accepted. 





LONDON. — For alterations and additions to the ‘“* Prince 
Consort,” New Kent-road, S.E., for Mr. W. J. Huxley. Messrs. 
Lawson Bros., surveyors, Great Dover-street :— 

BOWES vcdecaccecesovcs -. 41,958 | Eames* ....... eevaedghia7S 


Redhouse........ 1,730 e Accepted. 


eeeseeee 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at the ‘“‘ Dun Cow” 
public-hcuse, No. 458, Wandsworth Road, S.W., for Messrs. 
Chandler & Co. Mr. E. J. Strevens, architect, 246, Camberwell- 
road, S E. Quantities supplied :— 





B. E. Nightingale..........4717 | F. Eames ..........000 000 £580 
Wm. Downs ...... +» 699] Turtle & Appleton ...... 580 
J. B. Pighy oes +» 695 | King & Son..... eccccccccee §70 
J. Tyerman.......... Matacs” GOn 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ The Franchise” 
public-house, Andover-road, Hornsey, N., for Mr. W. W. Smith. 
Mr. E. J. Strevens, architect, 246, Camberwell-road, S.E. Quantities 





supplied :— 

Rowe & Sons .......- «++» 41,425 | Sheffield Bros......-.eee++ £1,077 

Whitehead & Co. ......+. 1,155 | J. H. Pugh *..ccccecccecce 3,059 

King & Son....ccccseccee 2,100] J. Ty@rmam ...-..cccc-cee 1,056 

Wm. Downs........ ccccce 2,097 * Accepted. 
LONDON. — For alterations and new shop- fittings, Lamb 


Restaurant, Long-lane, E.C., for Mr. Joseph Young Mr. J. 
McMullen Brooks, architect, 4, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 
eee CRaseabissineeahnneneeneness £447 
. Lidstone & Son, West Smithfield (accepted)..... <<< Ee 
[Architect’s estimate, £344.] 





LONDON.—For decorating, new seating, &c., at Christ Church, 
Newgate-street. Mr. R. Philip Day, architect :— 
SEN cxdcccdcecascacs eocces £974 | Pitman & Son........... ++ - £859 
RENUN Ok GE vg cacnwuaedus - 890] Dove Bros. (accepted) .... 755 





LONDON.—Accepted for additional story, repairs, and decora- 
tions to No. 6, Devonshire-place, W., and for works to stables in 
rear, for Major J. Roper Parkington, J.P. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, 
architect, 3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. Quantities by Mr. J._F. 
Bull, 30, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

R. E. Worsley & Co., Gray’s Inn-road ....... coccccceS 3,450 





LONDON.—For decorative works at the ‘Load of Hay,” 
Praed-street, for Messrs. Baker Bros. Messrs. Saville & Martin, 
surveyors :— 
er £230 0 
MOREE o oicccacectsece 


Diamond & Porter* .... £137 10 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for building additions to 12, Palace 
Gardens-terrace, for the Trustees of the late Mr. W. L. Edwards. 
Mr. G. Sexton, architect and surveyor :— 

Diamond & Porter .....scccseseess maeasdas ecacusndanns tee 





LONDON.—<Accepted for the erection of four houses in Philip- 
lane, Tottenham, for Mr. H. Moore, 59, Bishopsgate Within. 
Mr. E. Howard, architect, Tottenham :— 

W. Hawley, Tottemham ...0.cc0ccc cesccccccces eevee £996 





LONDON.—For the erection of free library, Pitfield-street, 
Shoreditch, forthe Commissioners, Mr. Henry T. Hare, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. G, Fleetwood :— 









Godfrey & Son .. -- 411,365 | Parnell & Sons ...... 000+ 10,724 
T. H. Kingerlee 11,3¢6 | Atherton & Dolman .... 10692 
DE EMUEE cccwnccuscdees 20,982 | G. E. ToGd.. ....6- sees 10,894 
Thompson & Beveridge., 10926} B. E. Nightingale........ 10,455 
H. L. Holloway.......... 10,62 | Dearing & Son......... + 10,250 
Chessum & Sons ........ 10,779 





LLANDILO (Wales).—For the erecticn ofschool and residence, 
Capel Isaac, forthe Llandilo Fawr U.D. School Board. Mr. Hy. 
Herbert, architect, Brynmarlais, Ammanford, R.S.O. Quantities 


by the architect :— 

D. Evans ..... eeececcees+42,178| Thomas & Stephens, 
Thomas & Evans ........ 1,685 Liandilo* ........ oeeeee S1.500 
Ge COR soc cccccec scarce SMOG We le Bei etedaccccccccacs BAO 





* Accepted. 





MARGATE.—<Accepted for the erection of three shops for Mr. 
John Abrahams. Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street :— 

Denne & Sons, Walmer...........++ duaacideae ecccces $3,998 





MARGATE.—Accepted forthe rebuilding of No. 3, Duke-street, 
- Mr. Edward Burch. Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Winchester 
ouse, 


Paramor & Son, Margate, (Schedule of prices.) 





NORTON FITZWARREN (Somerset).—For the erection of 
village club for Mr. W. Marshall. Mr. J. H. Spencer, architect, 8, 
Hammet-street, Taunton. Quantities by Mr. E. W. Fricker, 19, St. 
Stephen’s Mansions, S. W. :— 

H. W. Pollard, Bridgwater £1,564 | Vickery & Poole, Stable- 
grove (accepted) ......£1,339 





TAUNTON.—Accepted for additions to Gloucester-street Mis- 
sion Hall (a galvanised iron structure). Mr. J. H. Spencer, 
architect, 8, Hammet-street, Taunton :— 

J. Mountstephens, Taunton ..... S6daeseccccsceasac -$179 17 





TON-Y-PANDY (Glam.).—Accepted for rebuilding Co-operative 
Stores, Pandy-square, for the Ton-y-pandy Co-operative Society, 
Limited. Messrs. Griffiths & Jones, architects Pontypridd and 
Ton-y-pandy :— 

D. Evans & Sons, Penygraig, near Pontypridd ......£1,€23 





WALTHAM ABBEY.—For erection of four houses for Mr. R. B. 
‘olvin. Mr. F. W. Adams, architect, 18, Eldon-street, E.C. 
Quantities supplied :— 
Morlock....ccccccscesccee 41,239 | W. Gardener .....0cccc0c0+ 4 94E 
1,c80 | T. Polit 
W. Lawrence, Waltham 
Abbey (accepted) ...... 871 





jaam 
Faithead & Son .....+0++- 1,035 
J. Bentley ....ccsccscccees 997 





WOKING.—For alterations to ‘‘ Breydon,” Horsell, for > I: 
Leslie Sweet. Messrs. Pooley & Follett, architects, John St 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 


Harris & Son, Woking......£921 | S. Chafen, Deptford ......4915 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD , TENDERS. 


THE following lists of tenders have just been sub- 
mitted to the London School Board by the Works 
Committee of that body :— 

CHELSEA (St. Clement’s-road, Old School).—Rebuilding the 
girls’ and infants’ offices, also providing additional offices for boys, 


and part new drainage scheme -— 
McCormick & Sons ......£1,567 | Vernall, Danes, & Co. ....£1,380 
H. Mallett....se.sseeeee-. 15530 | Holliday & Greenwood .. 1,366 
F oa FS | MPR OED oddcecccccce cose 308 
5 R, A. Yerbury & Sons .. 1,263 


Lathey Bros, ....ccccsees r3e7 |R: DOMME sc cctccese 1,231 











EAST LAMBETH (Arthur-street).—Exterior painting :— 
RE ES 4151 15 | J. Garrett & Son....... +41 o 


+ Ford ...cccccccesee 147 O| G. Kemp..cccecceeee +. 90 0 
olliday & Greenwood.. 145 0] H. Limef........seeeeee. 78 0 
We Ve GORE cccconcesace Sh 6 





EAST LAMBETH (Bellenden-road).—Repairing and pointing 
brickwork, &c. :— 


e F. Ford......0- occcecccee £220 | J. Garrett & Son ......... H18z 
EGON ccccocacseanes 192 | Holliday & Greenwood .... 157 
i  dannssadaauens ae |) ft eatececene 149 
J. Smith & Sons.........++ - 190| Lilly & Lilly, Ltd.f........ 139 





re 





EAST LAMBETH (Dulwich Hamlet).— Enlargement by 360 
places The plans include the following works: — Additional 
water-clesets and boys’ new urinal, hall for girls’ department, and 
removing existing temporary corridor. (Second competition) :— 














Lathey Bros. ..cccees «+: £5,642 }: Longley & Co. ........ $5,295 
J. Smith & Sons... +» 5,634] J. & mM Partrick... 5,292 
W. King & Son..... 5,600 } & C. Bowyer ... 5,280 
G. E. Wallis & Sons - 5,596] J. Shillitoe & Son . 5,288 
Atherton & Dolman...... 5,496 | Peacock Bros ... 5,254 
W. Pattinson & Sons .... 5,434] W. Downs..........+0+-+- 5,237 

« Marsland ......ceeseees 5,400 | Holliday & Greenwood .. 5,124 

. E. Nightingale ........ 51393 | C. COx® .rcccccccccccccees 45944 
E. Lawrance & Sons .... 5,33 

FINSBURY (Tower-street).—Exterior painting :— 

L CNASR. wacsccccccecece hes OFC, H. Mawes. cccesecsse Li © 
G, Bisbyicescecces ecaece 163 oO} W. Hornett.......0. .c02 100 0 
Tone B Ca. cacee eosce 333 OF W. Chappell . ...cccccee 82 15 

. Grover & Son ........ 13t 10] T. Nicholsont .......... 76 0 
Davis Bros, ......se000 . 12 0 

FINSBURY (New Stores on the Bowling Green-lane Site).—Pro- 
viding and fixing three lifts :— 

A. Smith & Stevens ....4671 2] J. Stannah*.............. £525 0 
Easton, Anderson, Clark, Bunnett, & Co., 

Goolden...... seccecee G45 @ i adecadneecdnedess 390 © 
R. Waygood & Co., Lim. 599 o] Lift & Hoist Co......... 280 0 
Hydraulic Engineering 

Company, Lim. ...... 567 5 








FINSBURY (Caledonian-road).—Fitting-up cloak cupboards ir 
boys’ and girls’ covered playgrounds :— 








E. Lawrance & Sons .... £495 ©] J. Grover & Son ...... +-£343 0 
G. ChaS@ cccccrccccccccce 459 O| T. CruwySs .....ceceeeees 340 © 
Dove Bros. ........ «+» 375 ©0| McCormick & Sons .... 327 © 
C. Dearing & Son 3560 of J. Riley .... ...ccccece- 10 ¢ 
Stevens Bros. ......... - 349 10|G.S.S. Williams & Son* 295 a 





FINSBURY (Moreland-street).—Providing Tobin air shafts and 
ventilating sashes, and making several of the existing fixed sashes 


to open :— 

[AS cok ee Staines & Son..... anaes #285. 
C. Dearing & Son.......... 312] E. Lawrance & Sons ...... 280 
Deve BroS. ...cccccccceseee 307] We Hornett * ...ccccccseeee 278 
J. Grover & Son 298 





FINSBURY (New Stores, Bowling Green-lane, Clerkenwell).— 
Providing and fixing two steam boilers with mounts compete, low- 
— steam heating apparatus_and hot-water supply to lavatories, 
sin Ci 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & C. P. Kinnell & Co, ..... £1,475 
+++ $1,838 | J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited 1,365 

1,599 J, Fraser cecseces ecce 27 


0. cecccccccceces 

W. G. Cannon & Sons 

. & F, May. 
enham & 





1,510 | J. Fraser & Son .......+-- 1,260 
«++ 1,479] Benham & Sons, Limited* 1,16¢ 








FINSBURY (Vittoria-place).—Overhauling existing apparatus, 
providing and fixing independent boiler and additional coils in 
class-rooms :— ? 
| Mee 4 ecccoccocce cocceee hae olf C. & J. S. Ellis, Ltd. .£2c2 10 

aguire & Son.......... 232 0} W.G. Cannon & Sons*. 195 o 





GREENWICH (Calvert-road).—Exterior painting :— 
« Otway .ecesceseeeeH290 0 O| W. Banks.......-. eee 198 17 & 
265 c o| Johnson & Co.}...... 195 0 © 


Jones & Groves...... 232 3 0 





GREENWICH (Pope-street site).—Removing an iron building 
from Fossdene-road, re-erecting it on this site, and fitting it up as a 


cookery and laundry centre :— _ 
is Cnleen eseccccese .£357. 0] Humphreys, Limited ..£234 0 
Croggon & Co., Ltd..... 277 10| W. Harbrow* .... 215 © 
D. Charteris Se cccccccese 20 O 





eeeeee 








and infants 


HACKNEY (Hamond-square).—Rebuilding + a ohh my A 
. En , 


offices, refitting girls’ offices on roof playgroun 




















sc P and providing part new drainage 

scheme :— 
W. Shurmur,.........++++42,288 | McCormick & Sons .....- $1,986 
F. G. Minter ..........-. 2,140] Lathey Bros. ..... eeescee 1,931 
W. Gregar & Son ........ 2,084] J. Garrett & Son... oe 3268 
H. Knight & Son ........ 2,070 Triggs*...ssseees eccece 1,840 

HACKNEY (Globe-terrace).—Exterior painting :— 
W. Lawrence ....... eeeeeee £257 | C. Willmott ......0000-eeeee £178 
C. Dearing & Son ......... - 199| G. Barker..... muatestacoen 140 
E. G. Browning & Co....... 195| T. Nicholsont......s«e-+++ 116 
HACKNEY (Orchard-street).—Exterior painting :— 

C. Dearing & Son........++ £177 | J. Kiddle & Son .. +579 
. Grover & Son........+.+. 165 | Stevens Bros. .... - 6 
. Shurmuf....ceeeeee seeee 153 | W. Silk & Sont .....-. ecece 95 





MARYLEBONE (" Brecknock ”).—Exterior painting :-— 

















McCormick & Sons ....£271 0o| T. Cruwys......-- -- $196 © 
G. S. S. Williams & Son. 259 0/| Stevens Bros. ....-.. ese 180 0 
J. Riley ....... seeeeeeee 228 19| Vernall, Danes, & Co... 160 © 
G. Foxley ..cessseseeeee 200 0] F, T. Chinchenf........ 143 @ 
MARYLEBONE (Capland-street “‘Junior”).—Exterior paint 
ing :— 
GH. Sealy ....0+-++-4298 14 6] T. Cruwys ....--- +++$140 0 O 
W. King & Son...... 228° o ©} G, Foxley ecee m0 0 O 
G. Neal..... ecdudeeee 18 0 0 vos eccece 12) B $ 
. Willmott & Sons .. 176 0 0 « Brown ..---e00+5 = 93 

T. Folley ........ 147 0 o| F, T. Chinchenf .... 89 10 0 
Marchant & Hirst.... 147 0 © 

additional 


MARYLEBONE (Haverstock Hill),—For providin iti 
lighting to south class-rooms of Junior Mixed School ; additional 
cloak-room accommodation for boys and girls; removing covered 
way and water-closets; providing new water-closets for boys and 
girls departments ; providing new covered playground for girls 
training centre on arches ; enclosing, 
additional land and providing 


G. S. S. Williams & Son ..£4,240 
Staines & o- 4162 


and infants, and manual 
draining, and tar - paving the 
Dove Bros. ....... 00000004583 

«  4aan 








+ 4162 


m & Co. . .. 4490| Treasure & Son .. 
BiGasccee 4.398 | C. COX ceseeserseseeeseess 4099 
E. Lawrance & Sons .... 4,375] R- . Yerbury & Sons.... 4049 
W. Shurmur...... sececses 4,347] Lathey Bros.®...--+00-+++ 942 


W. King & Son.......0+- 4,345 





be be me me Pedant. hae brick wall, and pro 

idi tw rtitions :— 

G. Lyford _— tin ~ R. A. Yerbury & Sons..£146 0 
189 10 137 


Cowley & Drake ........ ma 
185 0 9 8 
164 0 


“Ryser Stevens Bros. ..-+.-++-- 
J. Grover & Son* ...... 


3 ppe eace 
Marchant & Hirst ...... 








SOUTHWARK (‘ Alma,” P. T. Centre).—Altering two fur 
closets in chemical laboratory :— 
W. Downs.......eeeee02e485 0] Johnson & COMiccrccscoeh 
T. CruwysS c.cccccesees o pO 
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a ig ge een iD .—Exterior painting :— 
° 357 o. 


Charteris. 
H. Leney .. 
G. Brittain ... 





SOUTHWARK (Kipling-street, late Nelson-street).—Building 
offices for boys and girls, and providing coal-house, and 


W. & H. Castle 


> ett £698 
Lilly & Lilly, Limited *:77! 677 | Johnson & Co.*.. 





SOUTHWARK oe my eg —Girls’ Department.—Converting 
two class-rooms into three by altering one existing ition, and 
providing a new partition. Providing warming an stepping in 
<entre-room, and all necessary ventilation.—Boys’ Department.— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Subscriber” (we cannot insert tenders sent without name and 
address. See notice at 3 4 S P ig om rs ").— =. 
(below our limit).—H. C., . (amounts should have been 
Stated, 

NOTE.—The responsibility eens site, egg an 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications ond mere “——s items) which have 
been duplicated for other jou are NOT DESIRED. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, ~ the Editor, who 
retains the t to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt A the 
= of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


tance. 
a ae literary and artistic matters 





Dividing large class-room by new partition, and providing 
warming, and ventilation. 
G. Newton 


PPS 


B. E. oon 


H.. Line*,....0000 189 0 


eeeccccce 





TOWER HAMLETS (Buck’s-row).—Rebuilding boys’ offices, 
‘refitting infants’ offices, and new ose ag — 
w Gregar & Son £889 | E. 
° Kiddie & po 


W. & H. Castle .. 
Stevens Bros. » Le RODSY®.cccccccccce 653 10 








TOWER HAMLETS (Dempsey-: ome. anes painting :— 
A. E. Symes Holliday . -£166 § 
Atherton & Dolman .... a 
J. T. Robey oe S. H. Corfield .. 

G, Wales J. Kiddle & Sont 








> & 


. Ky 
yf 7 olay 
. H. Corfield 





TOWER HAMLETS (Glengall- -a~7 “esa: painting :— 
A. W. Derby 372 10 : bey $2095 0 0 
Atherton & Dolman . 

J. Kybett 
DD. Gibb & Co. 








TOWER HAMLETS (Upper North-street).—Exterior paint- 


‘in 
£146 | D. Gibb & Co 


A. Ei iSymes 
‘T. H. Jackson 127 | J. Kybettt; 





WEST LAMBETH (Belleville-road).—Providing independent- 
oiler and hot-water coils to corridors and cloak-rooms, and also to 
three class-rooms in boys’ and girls’ departments respectively, and 
two a rooms in infants’ department :— 
£314 0|J. Defries & Sons, Ltd. £270 0 

310 ° Matthews & Yates, Ltd. 256 o 


G. Geanon & Sons .. 
285 o| J.C. &J.S. Ellis, Ltd.* 237 10 


Hendry & Pattisson .... 





WEST LAMBETH (Plough-road).—Providing and fixing low- 
pressure hot water apparatus tornew enlargement and additional 
heating surface to existing apparatus :— 

Wenham & Waters, —- H170 0 
-S. Ellis, Ltd... 154 10 
132 0 


3 . May 
Duffield & Co. 
& Co 173 





WEST LAMBETH (Winstanley-road).—Constructing chimneys 
and fireplaces :— 

. Garrett & Son #275 | W. Hammond $235 

iolliday & Greenwood .... 270} R. E. — & Sons ... 
Holloway Bros. = 3 eahnncinwe eocee 
Lathey Bros. 249 Tages oocnce 





WEST LAMBETH Gayentan: ein paintin 
C. Gurling ..cceee- 00 «os 
Holloway Bros, oe i 
Star & Son 
Maxwell Bros., L 
Holmes & Clark 


+ 13317 6) Rice&Son . 
ed 132 0 dE priges 
1I5 0 oO ucker} . 





WEST LAMBETH (Surrey-lane).—Exterior painting :— 
eC, Gurling Br Heinemann & Brown.. £118 15 
% E. P. Bulled & Co..... 113 6 
E. B. Tucker 110 9 
E, Triggst erccsccescce 302 O 


R. E, Williams & Sons.... 129 0 





WEST LAMBETH (Rosendale-road site).—Removing building 
-and water-closets from the Rollins-street site and re-erecting them 
on this site, including foundations and drainage from these build- 
ings and the two iron buildings and offices now in course of erection, 
serecting offices for girls and female infants, and providing new 
water services, fencing and Sel We ila 
D. Charteris W. Harbrow 


£8 
“‘T. Cruwys "92s | Croggon © C3, Lta.t es 345 0 





oe (Board's Offices).—Providing and fixing cup- 


E. Spencer & Co hte O11. CHINTE ocscnesee eevee SI2 10 
* Recommended fox acceptance. 

t Accepted. 

~ Tender incomplete, 





d to do 
and other exclusively business matters THE 
PUBLISHER, and sof to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
a S$ VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
RADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix {one (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ...... > 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 0s. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be remitted 


y ‘Cash in red Letter or by Postal Orders, payable to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher of 
‘THe BuiLpeER,” No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is im- 
possible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Front Page 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN arse ee 

SPECIAL. ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS 
same must reach the 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Office before 10 a.m. = 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


if communications should 
; those se to advertisements 
or addressed te 

















PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { ny Post (carefully packed), 1 


W. H. Lascelles & Go,, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 




















Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
" ILDER "ts supplied Office to 
a any part a the, Unites United K “y= Pie gh of 358, r+ 


PAID. 
Zealand, India , China, aneunt USttalia, New 
parable to DOUGLAS etiam DRINIERY shoud Le Remittances 
publisher of Catherlne-strect Wr 





“THE BUILDER,’ No. 46 to 








———$<——=!n 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the S 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, x98. aap me 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ a 
5 Friday Morning's Post. 


THE BATH eae FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
TH STO 











FLUATHE, for Hardening, Waterproo 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


DOULTING STONR. 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


iv + pee gy yey 
DOULTING, SHEPT on. MALLE 


London Agent 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, eek » Strand, W.0, 


HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is 9 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLovg 
of this material, Quarries well opened. Quick 
pes atch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 

fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
‘Gaees The Ham Hill Stone Co., eee Stoke. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. (Avr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4a, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co [ 














SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvt, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Apvt. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








W. DUFFY’S PATENT 
IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FL 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britaim 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME 


WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, 


LTD: 


Chief Offices and Works: Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, London, N.E. 
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5. FAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE 


See 
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ST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE, E.C 


MAIDA VALE AND KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH Mr CHATFEILD CLARKE. ARCHITEC! 
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NEW PULPIT FOR 
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